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House or Commons, Fesruary 14. 


In the Lower House the work of Reform is advancing. O. Thurs- 
day there were several indications of this, both in the minor and 
the major proceedings. ‘The Poor Laws are to be amended, as soon 
as the Report of the Commissioners on that subject, now in progress, 
is presented. Mr. Pease, the Quaker member for Durham (the Re- 
port on whose case we gave in our last) was admitted to take his 
affirmation instead of an oath, and occupy his seat as a Member of 
the Reformed House of Commons, without a single dissentient 
voice. 

Lord Attuorp brought forward, this evening, his motion for a 
Select Committee to enquire into the state of the existing Corpora- 
tions in England and Ireland, reserving those of Scotland for a 
separate measure: and as the speech with which he introduced his 
motion was short, strictly to the purpose, and full of sound sense, we 
give the report of it entire, and would gladly do so more frequently 
with others, but that the irrelevant matter is so great in most of them 
as to render curtailment a duty. 

* Lord ALTHORP said that in rising to bring forward the motion of which he had 
given notice on this subject, he felt it due to the house to take the present oppor- 
tunity to state why he did not persevere at present in the other motion of which he 
had also given notice for this evening, for giving corporations to the new boroughs 
in England. He had that measure in such a state of preparation, that he could 
have advantageously brought it before the house, but circumstances which had 
since come to his knowledge, with regard to those boroughs, showed him that it 
would be desirable to make some alterations in the details of the bill, and he, 
therefore, thought it right to postpone it for the present, in order to afford more 
time for its preparation. But it appeared to him that the sooner the house took 
the other measure—that which regarded existing corporations, and which he had 
now risen to propose, into its consideration, the better. (Hear, hear.) ‘The 
complaints of the malversations of corporations were constantly and univ 
heard, and it was, therefore, undoubtedly a proper time for the house to take the 
subject into consideration, for the purpose of applying a remedy. Indeed, the 
corporation system, or rather the present state of it, was in such ill odour through- 
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out the kingdom, that in many towns, where the effects of that system ought to be 
beneficial, it was, on the contrary, the fruitful source of disputes, quarrels, en- 
mity, and confusion: so much so, that it had frequently happened in cases of 
riots in those towns, that the members of corporations, when they had sought to 
put down the tumult, had been refused the assistance of the inhabitants. (Hear, 
hear.) It was, therefore, certainjy most desirable that such alterations should be made 
in the system as'to‘make the eorporations more popular,and render them more 
useful, (Hear, hear.) It had been at first thought by the government that their 
better mode would be to bring the subject forward by a measure undertaken on 
their own responsibility; but when they came to the consideration of the extreme 
importance of the subject, they felt that without a previous inquiry under the 
authority of the house they could not do so effectually. They had, therefore, 
decided on applying to the house for the formation of a committee for the special 
inquiry into the existing state of corporations. That such a committee would 
have not only a laborious but a lengthened duty to perform, there could be no 
question ; but whenever their inquiries should be concluded, and a measure 
accordingly brought forward, it would certainly come better from them than from 
any other authority. (Hear.) He (Lord Althorp) did not expect to meet with any 
opposition to his motion, for he believed the house pretty generally concurred 
with the government in the necessity of some inquiry into a subject which had 
given rise to so mueh complaint and avimadversion (hear, hear), and he would 
not therefore trespass upon their attention further than to observe upon one point 
—that of the nomination of the members who were to constitute the committees 
The corporation system was a subject in which almost every great borough-town 
felt a particular interest, and many members, therefore, might feel disappointed 
at not seeing their names down on the list; but they would, of course, be aware 
that the number to be appointed must he limited, and in this case it was intended 
to be considerably enlarged beyond the usual practice, purposely to afford room 
for.as many members of corporation boroughs as possible. As in the proposed 
inquiry it was contemplated to include Ireland, it would, of course, be necessary 
to nominate a sufficient number of Irish members. While on the subject of 
Ireland, he would state the reasons which had induced the government to include 
it in the proposed inquiry. In the first place, it was desirable, as much as possi- 
ble, to assimilate the «orporation system in the two countries, for, on a general 
view, it appeared most probable that what would be right for the one would be 
right for the other. (Hear.) Another and more practical reason for including both 
in the same committee, was, that if a separate committee (necessarily of Trish 
members) were appeinted for Ireland, the eager political feelings, which were 
almost impossible to be avoided, might operate to make the decision of the 
members net so inrypartial as was absolutely necessary in a question of such 
great importance. (Hear, hear.) He would not further take up the time of the 
house, having stated the principal grounids of his motion, but would at once 
proceed to move for “ A select committee ‘to ‘inquire into the state of existing 
corporations in England and Ireland.” ’ 


The observations made by various Members were ‘too desultery to 
deserve notice. All parties seemed, ultimately, satisfied ; and the 
motion was accordingly agreed to, and the committee appointed.ac- 
cordingly. 

Leave was given, at the same time, tothe Soncrror GENERAL 
to bring in five different bills for the reform of as many branches of 
the law to which they would be applied. 

The great question of the evening, however,,or that which -exeited 
the stoutest opposition and the longest-debate, was that on Military 
and Naval Sinecures, brought forward by Mr. Hume; who desired 
to move the two following resolutions :— 

_ 1. That it is the opinion of this House, that the utmost attention to economy 
: - the branches of public expenditure is, at all times, @ greatand j 
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2. That itis the opinion of this House, that sinecure offices, and offiees held by 
deputy in the army and navy, are unnecessary and inexpedient as a means of re+ 
munerating puolic services. ‘ 

‘The speech with which Mr. Hume prefaced these resolutions, was 
directed to shew the injustice of sinecures generally, and the corrupt 
influence which was exercised as te the eae ion of these naval 
and military sinecures in particular. He had called in vain on former 
Parliaments to abolish them ; but he hoped his appeal to the Reformed 
Parliament would meet a better fate. 

Mr. Rostnson seconded the motion. 

Lord ALTHOR? rose to oppose the motion; and the whole of his 

was delivered in a tone and manner which proved how diffi- 
cult he himself felt it to be to oppose mere usage and common-place 
fallacies to a great principle, based on justice and truth. He con- 
curred in the soundness of the first resolution, and did not mean to 
offer any opposition to its adoption by the House; but, to the last, 
he meant to oppose the previous question: that is, to vote against 
the second resolution being at all put to the House. The following 
were his principal objections : 

*In a constitutional point of view, too, there was an objection to allow the House 
to dispense rewards to officers of the Crown. (Hear, hear.) It always had’beem 
considered, and always must be considered, in a mixed monarehical government, 
that the disposal of patronage of that kind rested with the King. (Hear, bear.) 
For both those reasons he was disinclined to take the course recommended by the 
hon, member for Middlesex. He thought it absolutely necessary, unless they 
were prepared to increase to a very great extent the expenditure for the efficient 
service of the country, that there should be some means of rewarding individuals 
who had deserved well of their dountry. (Hear.) If that was desirable with re- 
spect to the general service of the country, it was more peculiarly so as regarded 
the military service, than which, as every one knew, no service was more imade- 
quately paid. (Hear, hear.) It was a service which ealled upon those engaged in 
it to hazard their lives, and suffer the greatest hardships for the sake of their 
country ; and ‘he eertainly thought it would be most cruel and ungenerous treat- 
ment to leave them to pass the last portion of their lives without the means of 
subsistence. (Hear, hear.) The hon. gentleman hed in very strong language 
denounced sinecures. Did the hon. gentleman mean to say that no public money 
ought to be paid to any person who was not on actual duty? If that was the hon. 
gentleman’s meaning, he begged the House to reflect upon the length to which 
such a proposition would carry them. He repeated that he saw great objection in 
the vague and general manner in which the question had been brought before 
the House, and he thought that the hon. member would have acted better if he 
had waited until the estimates came under consideration. The hon. gentleman 
had stated that there werea certain number of sinecure lieutenant-governorships 
in the West India Islands, It certainly was the case that there used to exist those 
sinecure places; but an alteration had been made with respect to them. By the 
new arrangement, one general governor was appointed for several islands, and re. 
sident lieutenant-governors were nominated for the smaller istands, tw this 
manner all the sinecure offices were abolished, and a saving of 17,0001. or 18,0002, 
effected to the public. (Hear, hear,) In comsequence of residence being now 
exacted from the lieutenant-governors of these islands, Sir James Bathurst, whe 
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tleman had, for a period, been in the performance of public duties, and his 
he paar eatin La yay Mapes ny He had been military secretary and de, 
puty quartermaster-general in the campaign of the Peninsula, and it was impos- 
‘sible for the crown to aveflook his merit. That was not a vase which ministers 
could ‘have brought before the house, but it was just:such acase as called for com. 
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pensation, and His Majesty had therefore been advised, asa reward for his services, 


to appoint him to the governorship of Berwick, one of those situations which it 
was the object of the hon. member for Middlesex to extinguish. He did not mean 
to say that these places might not be improperly disposed of, but hon. members 
ought to bear in mind that they could not be disposed of without the annual con- 
sent of Parliament. (Hear, hear.) Taking this view of the case, and being of 
opinion that the present was not the proper time for discussing the question, 
though he had not the slightest objection to the first resolution, he felt it his duty, 
with respect to the second, relating to military sinecures, to move the previous 
question.’ (Hear, hear.) 

If any other person than a Minister of the Crown. and Leader of 
the House of Commons, had made such a speech, and assigned such 
reasons as these, they would have had no weight whatever; but, coming 
from the Treasury benches, being enunciated by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and carrying with them, therefore, all the sanction of 
the government, they were powerful in influence though weak in logic, 
and were listened to with becoming respect, and adopted with becoming 
deference, by all those who think a Treasury argument unanswerable. 

Colonel Davies and Mr. BerKeLey opposed Lord ALTHoRP’s 
views: and Lord Grorce Lennox defended them ; stating, in the 
course of his speech, that a noble relative of his, the Duke of Gor- 
don, was Colonel of the Ist Royals, and that though the regiment 
had been in India for the last twenty-four years, the Duke, their 
Colonel, had never been present with them! He admitted this to be 
a sinecure, but said, with the greatest naiveté, “ he doubted the pro- 
priety of war 8 such sinecures:” in which sentiment, we venture 
to say, that his noble relative, the absentee colonel, would very cor- 
dially join him. No one expects that the holders of sinecures, or 
their relatives, should ever do otherwise than “ doubt the propriety of 
their being abolished.” This was the feeling of the borough-proprie- 
tors, who doubted whether the long-established right of nominating 
Members to serve in Parliament ought to be touched ; but the House 
paid little attention to their scruples. We wish it had been as honest 
in this case. But to proceed :— 

Mr. O’ConnELL advocated Mr. Hume’s resolutions: and Colonel 
Wituiams did the same. This honourable Member, who is an old 
Reformer of Liverpool, excited considerable merriment by the manner 
in which he introduced himself to the House, as a man sent there 

against his will, as one who had never seen his constituents, nor th 

him, until he went to thank them for their selection of him as their 
representative ; to which they were stimulated by the notoriety of his 
character as an unflinching economist; and one who, whenever he could 
do so, had always “stood sentry over the public purse.” The fact is, 
that the good people of Ashton-under-Line, one of the manufacturi 

towns near Manchester, newly enfranchised by the Reform Bill, js | 
entitled to send one Member to the House, had made overtures and 
sent invitations to several public men whom they regarded as 
Liberals, to oppose a resident manufacturer, Mr. Handley, we believe, 
who offered himself as a candidate, and who came forward as a Re- 
former, but was unpopular in the town in consequence of some local 
differences with his brother manufacturers and men. The requisi- 
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tionists had met with no success in their several applications up to 
the eleventh hour, when, at ey, 08 they sent to Liverpool, to invite 
Colonel Williams, whom they had never seen, and who had no in- 
tention to offer himself, but whom they elected, as the Colonel him- 
self says, “ against his will,” and at an expense, as we have heard, 
of seven shillings and sixpence, the amount of his coach fare from 
Liverpool to Manchester by the rail-way, and thence on to Ashton. 
Neither bribery nor corruption can, therefore, be laid to his charge: 
and we can only say, we shall rejoice to see this example of economy 
and purity becoming more and more general. 

The principal defence of the Naval and Military Sinecures, which 
Mr. Hume sought to abolish, was left to Sir Jamzs Granam, the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, and as the best arguments that could be 
adduced in their support, were brought forward by the Right Honour- 
able Baronet, they may be given somewhat in detail. He said— 


‘The hon. member for Middlesex had recollected that his noble friend, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, with whom he (Sir J. Graham) had co-operated 
hoth in office and out of office, had always abstained from voting with him (Mr. 
Hume) on this question. The hon. member for Middlesex had probably for- 
gotten the conduct which he (Sir J. Graham) had also adopted upon it, or else he 
(Mr. Hume) must have known that he (Sir J. Graham) had differed from him, 
and had voted along with his noble friend, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, from 
a firm conviction that, with one or two exceptions, these military and naval 
governments, for he would not call them sinecures, could not be abolished with 
advantage to the public, either in a political, a moral, or an econemical point of 
view. (Hear, hear.) One of the exceptions to which he was alluding was the 
governorship of Dartmouth Castle, which was held not by a military officer, but 
by a civilian, and the others were the lieutenant-governorships in some of the 
smaller West Indian islands. What had been the course which the present ad- 
ministration had pursued with regard to these exceptions? We attempted to 
carry Dartmouth Castle by storm,—we advanced gallantly to the attack, but, as 
the house knows, we were signally defeated. (Hear, hear.) But having carried 
the question of reform, and by carrying that question having destroyed the in- 
fluence which previously nominated the two members for the borough of Dart- 
mouth, we did not hesitate to withdraw the salary from the governor of Dart- 
mouth Castle, who, he ought to state, was also the proprietor of the borough. 
(Hear.) The house would also have the goodness to recollect that, with regard 
to the other exception, the West India islands, his noble friend, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, had that evening announced to them, that the salaries of the lieu- 
tenant governors of those islands, when they were not acting lieutenant governors, 
would be withdrawn, (Hear, hear.) The question, therefore, which the house 
had now to consider was this, —“ Are these naval and military appointments sine- 
cures?” He should contend that they were not” (Hear, hear.) 


The question would here seem to be narrowed to an extremely tan- 
= poirit—Are the places spoken of, sinecures, or are they not? 

is to be regretted that Sir James Graham did not give his own defi- 
nition of what a sinecure really is; for then it might have been 
seen whether it agreed with the interpretation given to the term by 
other persons. Its ordinary meaning is, “ a place for which an indi- 
vidual receives y, when he has no duties to perform in return for 
the pay veceiven? and in this its obvious, and almost univ re- 
ceived acceptation, those naval and military offices, in which there’is 
nothing to do, and for which, nevertheless, the persons filling them 
are paid, must be considered sinecures. Lord George Lennox was 
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nearer the truth, when hesaid, the colonelcy of a regiment serving im 
India, held by a Duke residing im England, who received all the 
emoluments but did no part of the duty, was a sinecure, than is: Sir 
James Graham, who calls such places ments, and insists on it 
that they are not sinecures at all. Their being naval, military, or 
civil, does not alter the state of the question in the slightest oy 4 
for if the real objection to the | governor of Dartmouth 

was, that he received pay for filling a place, where no duty was re~ 
quired of him in return, then the same objection ought equally t 
apply to any naval or military governor holding the same situation, 
it however, the real objection to the Governor of Dartmouth was, 
as seems to be insinuated, that he was also proprietor of the borough, 
and imfluenced the return of Members to then, un- 
doubtedly, he ought to have been removed on that ground; for we 
can conceive no good justification of the practice of accusing a man for 
one offenee, aud punishing him for another. All this sort of double- 
dealing, of pretending to be actuated by one motive, and being really 
acted upon by another, ought to be discontinued. 

Sir James Graham detailed at some length the reductions he had 
himself made in the expences of the Admiralty department, and the. 
saving effected to the country by the consolidation of offices formerly 
separated, and the consequent dismissal of a large number of public 
servants, who, by such consolidation of offices had become unneces- 
sary ; for which the House and the country, we sincerely believe, 
give him the credit that is really his due. But this was beside the 
matter, as he himself felt, and therefore he returned to the original 
subject :— 


‘With respect to the question before the house, he believed that these navah 
and military offices, with the emoluments attached to them, could not be discon» 
tinued without impairing the efficiency both of the army and of the navy. The hom, 
member for Worcester (Mr. Robinson) had objected to this mode of remunerating 
our naval and military officers; but when the hon. member told them that a lieu- 
tenant-coloneley could not be purchased for less than 4,5002., he thought that he: 
had a right to ask the hon, member whether, from his knowledge of annuities, he 
was not aware that if any young man invested that sum in. the purchase of am 
annuity, he would obtain for it a much larger annual income than the pay of a 
major-general? The hon. member proposed to give to naval and military officers, 
instead of these offices, an increased amount of pay; but he (Sir J. Graham) was 
of opinion, that such a mode of proceeding would not only be contrary to the first 
principles of economy, but that it would also be a premium on mediocrity. (Hear,) 
He knew that he was speaking in the presence of many naval and military officers, 
and that it was at all times difficult to analyze the different motives whieh impel- 
led men to great exertions. He believed that no professions were so Tittle influ- 
eneed by mercenary motivesas the army and the navy. The motives which influenced 
the members of them to “ spurn delights and live laborious days,” were of amixed. 
nature ;—first and foremost came the love of fame and personal distinction, and 
next eame that perpetual longing after home—that never failing hope that when 
danger was confronted and victory won, they should have the means of retteating’ 
into a safe and easy retirement, in which their country would provide for the com- 
forts of their declining years, in return for their having spent their early years im 
battling for her safety and for her glory. (Cheers.) He thought also that pecu- 
niary motives, though certainly they were not the chief motives, were not, and 
certainly ought not to be, entirely thrown aside. (Hear, hear.) He said thatthe 
country would never obtain great exertions from its naval and military officers, 


















without holding out to them: some hope of pecuniary remuneration ; and the ques 
tion therefore was, in what mode should, that pecuniary remuneration be made? 
It was, undoubtedly, part of the patronage of the Crown to appoint to these offices, 
The Crown had a right, in the first instance, to appoint te commands; it had newt 
the power of punishing those whom it appointed to commands, if punishing were 
necessary ; and it d therefore be extremely hard, if when it had the power of 
punishing, it had not also the power of rewanding such of its.servants as distin 

i themsel ves.in the hour of battle. In what:situation, then, was. the 
tion at present? The Crown appointed to commands,’ but the house checked the 
money expenditure necessary to support them, Had the Crown the power of 
affixing salaries to those appointments in the mode of pensions? Certainly not? 
These. appointments differed from pensions, inasmuch as their emoluments: did 
not attach to their offices, but passed annually under the revision of the House: of 
Commons, which had the power of marking its dissatisfaction. with the claims of 
those who held them, by withholding the sa usually paid for their support. 
He had now stated his opinion on the principle of this motion. 

How it is possible that the efficiency of any service can be im 
paired, by abolishing places, the holders of which have nothing ta do, 
appears to us difficult to comprehend. By efliciency, is kth meant 
strength, capacity to perform what is expected, &c. But sinecures, 
cannot add to the strength of an army, and men who have nothing to 
do, cannot increase its frasency, for surely the regiment of which the 
Duke of Gorden was Colonel, could nothave been supposed to march the 
firmer, or fight the better when in India, because its leader was re- 
ceiving pay while doing nothing in England; nor can any ship, 
whose commander remains snugly housed on shore, while she is 
buffeting the winds and waves, be supposed to be the better navigated 
beeause the admiral or the captain was receiving full pay, and instead 
of weathering the storm, was enjoying himself at the United Service 
Club or the Opera House. The objection urged to giving increased 
pay instead of the sinecures, as offering a premium on mediocrity, is 
oper fallacious, for mediocrity need. no more be made the subject 
of the one class of rewards than of the other: and if the Crown be 
considered quite competent to judge, and quite impartial in its deei- 
sions as to who. should be rewarded with the sinecure, and who not, 
the same power would be equally competent and equally impartial in 
giving the increased pay instead; so that this argument is really 
worthless. It may be true, that the hope of pecuniary recompense 
does enter into the motives by which officers of both branches of the 
public service are moved to enter them. But in such case this hope 
would be greatly strengthened, if the reeompense were certain to 
follow distinguished services, tnstead of being more generally awarded 
to court favourites, and persons possessing what is called parliament- 
ary influence, to whom the sinecures are most, frequently given ; and 
although the principle and the practice are equally wrong, yet we 
are adel tase td it not been for the Sang contin pf often- 
repeated abuse of the power whieh this gives to the Ministers of the 
Crown, few persons would have thought of asking for its abrogation. 

Sir James Graham then read a list of the viee-admirals and rear-ad- 
mirals of England, and the colonels and generals of marines, who held 
these offices as sinecures, having the pay attached to them but no duties 

to perform. The list contained the names of many distinguished men ; 
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but surely that was no justification of their nolding more offices than one, 
the duties of which were incompatible. Lord Nelson, it was said, and 
Lord Collingwood, had both been generals of marines. What then? 
They could not be doing the duty of sailors and soldiers at the same 
time ; and if the proposition had been made on board either of the 
ships of Lord Collingwood or Lord Nelson to make their first-lieu- 
tenants also captains of marines in the same ship, their answer would 
have been, that the duties of either office were sufficient for any. ave 
man, and that the two could not, and onght not, to be united, by 
then, should admirals of fleets be colonels of regiments? and if 
duties be incompatible, why should the pay be given? The principle 
is absurd, and the practice indefensible: and it is the more roniaehials 
that a defence of it should be set up by the very government who de- 
nounce pluralities in the church, and are going, very properly, to 
abolish them, on the ground of the impossibility of men being in two 
places at the same time, and on the principle that those only who do 
the duty should have the reward: and it is ene remarkable that 
the very member of that government, to whom its defence is intrusted, 
should be the same Sir James Graham who most justly objected to 
appoint Sir Harry Neale to the naval command at Portsmouth unless 
he gave up his seat in Parliament, as the duties of both required his 
presence, and were, therefore, incompatible. Yet see in how parlia- 
mentary a manner Sir James concludes his address :— 

* As to the propriety of retaining the office of general and colonel of marines, 
he would merely state that Lords Nelson and Collingwood had both been generals 
of marines, and that in the list of colonels of marines were to be found the names 
of some of the most gallant officers that had ever graced the British navy. The 

emoluments of these officers were small, but the stimulus which they afforded for 
gallant deeds and heroic exertions was incalculable (hear, hear); and in his con- 
science he believed that he should betray the King whom he served, and, what 
was more the people whose servant he was proud to be, and whose approbation 
he was eager t» secure, if, in seeking the transient popularity of the hour,—a 
popularity of insignificant value, when compared with that permanent and durable 
good-will which the people always showed to those who honestly sought their real 
interests, he. consented to a motion which was calculated to unnerve the 

and to decrease the efficiency of the army and navy. (Cheers.) He was sure that 
if the house continued firm to the principles on which it had acted so long towards 
both, the two services would transmit to the latest posterity the glory of our arms 
tones and would uphold the honour of the country against all comers,— 

ers.) 

Mr. Roesuck and Major BeaucLerK opposed the sinecures; 
Captain Yorke defended them—but said that, in the late reductions 
made by the Admiralty, the efficiency of the dock-yards has been 
greatly weakened. Mr. Cosperr retorted on Sir James Graham 
his celebrated exposé of the 113 swallowers of the public money, 
whom he had, when sitting on the opposition side of the House, 
dragged before the public and denounced, and for which he had re- 
ceived addresses of thanks from all parts of the country. Sir RonaLp 
Fereusson, though opposed to sinecures in general, did not think 
these naval and military places to come fairly under that denomina- 
tion, and should not therefore vote for their abolition. And Mr. 
Suet supported the resolution of Mr, Hume, on the ground that it 
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was safer to act on one broad and general principle than to consider 
every individual case, and let sympathy and personal interest be 
brought into active conflict with justice and reason. 

Sir Joun Hosnovuse, as Secretary at War, took his share in the 
debate, to defend the military sinecures, as Sir James Granam, the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, had defended the naval ones; and took 
up a new ground as to the constitutional change which would be 
brought about by their abolition. 


‘He fully concurred with the hon. and learned member for Tipperary, that the 
question before the house was one of the highest importance. It was no more nor 
less than this,—was the controul of the army te be placed in the hands of the 
executive, acting by its responsible advisers, or in the House of Commons?— 
(Cheers.) It was not a mere question of pounds, shillings, and pence, or of con- 
fidence in one government or another; but, he repeated, whether the House of 
Commons should leave the distribution of military rewards in the hands of the 
responsible advisers of the Crown, subject, however, to its own annual revision, or 
take them all to itself without any immediate responsibility? - (Cheers.) He 
regretted that many hon. members had been led away from the actual question 
before the house, to go into matters not much connected with it. One hun. 
member had spoken of pensions and places as if they were under the same regu- 
lations. But was there not this important difference between them—that the 
pensions were chargeable on the consolidated fund, and not subject to the annual 
revision of that house; while all naval and military appointments must come under 
their consideration with the estimates from year to year? and if he ju 
rightly of the feelings of a reformed Parliament, it would not be much ined 
let any case of abuse pass unncticed, or without remedy. (Cheers.) 

‘It was not according to the constitution of the country that this remuneration 
should, in the first instance, be granted by the Commons House of Parliament, 
and no hon. gentlemen had ventured to deny, that, on the whole, the military pay 
of a general officer, and, indeed, of some subalterns, was, if anything, 
insufficient and adequate to the merits of their services. (Hear.) His hon. and 
gallant friend the member for Worcester (Colonel Davies) had said that merito- 
rious services should be provided for in another manner, and that the pay of a 
general officer was not sufficient, and ought to be greater (hear); and the hon. 
member for Middlesex had observed that in case of old meritorious officers, God 
forbid that anything should be taken from them. (Hear.) But the whole ques- 
tion simply was, whether or not the Parliament of the country was to be the 
original paymasters for the services. The house could not but recollect and bear 
in mind the sort of canvassing which took place in the mere trivial measures of 
road and railway bills, and in other cases where the interests of bodies of indi- 
viduals were concerned ; and in such subjects as those sought now to be brought 
before the house, what, he would inquire, would be the extent of the canvassing ? 
The same degree of invidiousness which attached to the first of the cases to which 
he had drawn the attention of the house would be still greater in questions as to 
the consideration of an original grant of the House of Commons.’ 


Now this is surely a mistaken view of the question. No part of 
Mr. Hume’s resolution went the length of saying that Parhament 
should pay the army instead of the crown; or that the House of 
Commons should t military rewards instead of the King ; though 
if it had done so, there would have been nothing very unconstitutional 
in it. For what is the present state of the case? Why, that the 
number of men composing the army must be annually voted by the 
House of Commons; the amount of moore uisite to furnish their 
pay and clothing must be annually voted by the House; and these 
very governorships of castles, where there are no garrisons to com- 
mand, and vice and rear-admiralships, where there are no fleets to 
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lead, must also come annually before the Heuse of Commons for 
their confirmation er their pay. ‘This control, then, the Parliamens 

ssesses already; and in principle we cam see no differenee 
eon their power to originate the granting of extraordinary rewards, 
or their power to annul such rewards when granted. by: hand. 
This objection to the change, as being an infringement on the const> 
tution, is, therefore, to say the least. of it, a very weak one. . So-also 
is that which professes alarm at the canvassing which would. take 
place to secure an. anticipated grant; for it may be assumed as cer- 
tain, that if any man would canvass the Members to cause a grant. to 
he given, he would be equally ready to canvass the same parties te 
prevent a grant that had been given from being taken wer so that 
if the House has the power of refusing to confirm any such appoint 
ment, or to vote the sum required for its payment, there must be just 
the same ground for canvassing to prevent an injury as there would 
be to secure a benefit. Sir John Hobhouse proceeded :— 


‘ He would contend, that it was not fair to the King’s government, or to the 
consideration of this question, to call these provisions for services sinecures, in 
the common sense and meaning of the word. True it was, that many officers en- 
joying these provisions were not doing duty; but it might as well be said that 

alf-pay was a sinecure as that such appointments were sinecures. The hon. 
member for Middlesex had said,— and he (Sir John Hobhouse) had taken his 
words down,—that he would pay no man, whose services were not, or had not been 
performed. Neither would he (Sir John Hobhouse)—(hear) ; but, at the same 
time, he would also contend that superannuated or retired allowances must be 
considered as for meritorious past services, in the same manner as half-pay, and 
it was invidious, improper, and ungracious, to call such sinecures. (Hear, hear.) 
He did not know that it was necessary for him to say that the government with 
which he was connected had neither attempted, nor was it their wish to conceal 
anything with reference to these grants whatever. (Hear.) The items, the names 
of the parties, and their services, had been laid before the house, and all that the 
government contended for was, that, considering the pay of general officers was 
not sufficient (as. it was admitted to be), in cases of extraordinary merit the King 
ought to have the power to make these grants. Such, he repeated, were not sine- 
cures, but just remunerations for past services performed for the country, and 
allowed to men who must at least enjoy the approbation and sympathy of their 
fellow countrymen. (Hear.) Butthe real gist of the questica before the house was, 
whether or not the controul of the naval and military service, and the distribution 
of high rewards, should be left (as by the constitution it ought to be) in the hands 
of the Crown, or transferred to the control of the Parliament. The transfer 
would, in his opinion, be far from judicious. (Hear.) By the system at present 
pursued a saving was made, and if any other was adopted it would be at a greater 
expense than at present; for officers rather looked to the honour of the appoint- 
ments than to the emoluments they derived from them ; and if such appointments 
were not open to them, it was allowed ly the common consent of the house that 
an increase of pay must be given for the services they were called upon to per- 


form,’ (Hear, hear.) 

The difference between half-pay, and the rewards in question, is so 
great, that we are surprised any man could confound things so utterly 
Senin Half-pay is a fixed and settled sum, to which every 
officer has an equal right, and which is regulated entirely according 
to his rank, and has nothing whatever to do wildaisher merit er 
service: since the most hoary veteran, whose bedy should be, as Mr. 
Shiel said, “most gloriously maimed and illustriously mutilated,” 
recelves not a sixpence more of half-pay, than an officer of the same 
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vank would do, who: hail never seen any serviee beyond the reviews in 
Hyde-Park or the clubs of St. James's. Are governorships of castles, 
where there are neither guns nor troops, and of round towers, where 
there are neither archers nor halherdiers, are these on the same foot- 
ing as officers on half-pay ?—or rather, in reality, can any two things 
be more unlike ? We say again, if it were only cases of extraordinary 

merit that were so rewarded, there would have been no complaint— 

wrong as it is to have the double-dealing on which the system is 

baaed’; but it is because this extraordinary merit is only discovered 

im ‘having the necessary degree of influence in Parliament er 

at , that the country cries out against its continuance. Ais to 

the concluding objection of Sir John house, we are sure that 

few will see its force. The motion of Mr. Hume would not in any 

degree have taken the control of the naval and military service out 
of its present hands; and the high rewards would have left, as 

usual, to Ministers and the Crown: such as appointments to actual 

command, to actual governorships, and places where there are real 

duties to perform and justly-earned pay to receive. But these petty 

sinecures, which cannet, in a truly heroic mind, be estimated 

the high rewards of the service, are as unworthy of the dignity ef the 

Crown to bestow as they are of its favourites to receive; and ought, 

therefore, on public grounds, to be abolished. 

The sho which followed this were not important. Sir Ep- 
warp Coprineton, the hero of Navarino, a most worthy and dis- 
ry Po officer, defended the retention of these rewards: though 
he himself had been in the navy since 1785, and had never benefitted 
in the least degree from their appropriation. This very fact made 
a deep impression on the House, as to theit being withheld from really 
distinguished veterans, and bestowed on. less worthy claimants. 

Sir Francis Burpett made some observations, which would not 
have been very remarkable if they had come from Sir Robert Peel, 
or Mr. Croker, or gentlemen usually following these as leaders on the 
Tory side, but they certainly were very remarkable as coming from 
Sir Francis Burdett. Who, for instance, could suppose, if the name 
had. not been appended to the report, that it was the popular orator of 
the demoeracy of Westminster, who: was. speaking as follows :— 

“He had heard this evening addresses made to the house which surprised him, 
and which were much better adapted for the Corn Exchange in Dublin, (“ Hear,” 
from Mr. O’Connell) ora promiscuous multitude assembled round Covent. garden, 
(“ hear,” and a laugh) but, in a deliberative assembly, such addresses were not to 
he expected. “Was this house to be told that the people expected this or that? 
Every honest man, placed befove the eyes of the world as a.legislator in this 
country, would not, he (Sir F. Burdett) trusted and believed, be swayed by such - 
observation, nor hesitate in giving such. a judgment onthe. question as his con- 
science approved, (Hear.) No better service could be done than by bringing 
before the people, in a true point of view, this question, that the public might not 
be led away with what had been called sinecures, without thought or considerae 
tion, but whieh did not apply to the subject before the house. Ai vulgar view— 
ad —had been taken of the subject, to excite the indignation of the 
people, by the suggestion that the government were taking, unjustly, and 
from the pockets of the people: but, he repeated, the present was a cheap 
of rewarding the services of individuals, not to be designated as sinecurists, but as 
emeriti,—in a word, officers preferring the high honour of any situation in which 
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they might be placed, to mere emolument. There had been much of exaggeration 
on the present occasion, but he expected from this reformed Parliament a calmer 
judgment, a dispassionate consideration, and a susceptibility of being impressed 
with the justice of the subject, rather than yielding to any reasoning, however 
exaggerated, Such, he anticipated, would be now the case; because the great 
body of the house not only felt with, but participated in, the feelings of the people 
of England. These exaggerations tended to much harm. Then the ery ‘was, 
Have we not a reformed Parliament? And what are we better for a reformed. 
Parliament, than if we were under the old borough representative system? 
Another strange notion was that of the hon. and learned member for Dublin, who 
got up and complained that a colonelcy of a regiment should be given to a noble 
duke, and that he should receive money for a sinecure. (Mr. O’Counell dissented:) 
He had thought that the hon. and learned member eonceived that the 

of a regiment was asinecure. One of the greatest rewards of a long life of arduous 
military service, was the gift of a regiment, which was valued not so much for its 
pay, as for its distinction; yet it was to be considered a monstrous abuse that the 
noble duke, after serving his country, should be thus rewarded. Ought no man 
to be a colonel of a regiment who was a man of rank? A great writer said, that 
there was something which contributed to the success of an army im the mere cir- 
cumstance of its being led by a gentleman (Hear) in his habits of life, and high 
sense of honour ; so, that while the command of an army was a legitimate object 
of ambition to a gentleman, it had the best effect on the spirit of the army. He 
was glad that the noble duke was colonel of a regiment, and he hoped that the 
example would be followed by persons of his description, to whom a claim for 
emolument could be no object whatever.’ 
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The notion that the success of an army greatl uae upon its 
being led by a gentleman, is sufficiently exploded, we think, by 
referring to the oes of Napoleon, and the generals of the Frene 
revolution: but the objection does not lie against these colonels and 
governors being gentlemen, but against their receiving pay while they 
are doing nothing to earn it. And though it would be as wrong in a 
government to act on this principle with poor men as with rich— 
since the grievance to the country, who has to pay the amount, is the 
same—yet most people will see that it is more scandalous in a rich 
man to receive pay for doing cae dee it would be in a poor one. 
If these gentlemen sinecurists would but give up the pay, and be con- 
tent with the honour, or the distinction, which Sir Francis thinks 
they value so much more highly than the vulgar money which comes 
into their pockets, the whole question would assume a totally different 
shape; and we have no doubt that the House of Commons would 
consent to the Crown being as lavish as it pleased in ting titles 
and honorary distinctions to admirals and generals, oad wren to mid- 
shipmen and ensigns, if a Crown could stoop so low, provided it did 
not add salaries and emoluments to the same. This may be a very 
vulgar view of the matter—but we believe it to be a true one. 


The House divided on the question at one o’slock, when the num- 
bers were—For the Abolition of the Naval and Military Sinecures, 
138; Against it, 232: leaving a majority for Ministers of 94.. As 
this is the first division from which any true judgment could be 
formed of the strength of parties, ‘we shall give a list of the 138 who 
formed the minority on this occasion, in its proper place. 
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Hovse or Lorps.—Fesrvary 13. 


The scene of interest was changed on Friday from the House of 
Commons to the House of Lords, where many of the Members of the 
Commons attended, having the privilege of the entrée, by the long 
gallery, to the space behind the Chancellor, and around the 

rone. Though the development of the coercive measures intended 
for Ireland was to be made by Lord Grey, yet the attendance was 
very slender, except tere acm who were numerous both before the 
bar at the bottom of the Hall, and in the gallery; one side wing or 
section of which we observed was entirely filled with ladies—an im- 
provement that must be adopted in the new House of Commons. 

There were half-a-dozen bishops present, in their robes, two j 
besides the Lord Chancellor, and AF geo about fifty peers; the 

ter number on the ministerial side of the House, or on the right- 

d of the Chancellor. The Ministers were dressed as for dinner, 
but not in their robes. Earl Grey alone had his star and garter, 
and the greater number were in frock coats, boots, and morning 
dresses. 

Lord Grey began his h with hesitation, and apparently under 
an impression of aah pe ager embarrassment ; but he baal more 
at ease as he proceeded. It was gracefully and effectively delivered, 
and was well connected and well arranged: but neither the facts nor 
the arguments convinced us that the measures proposed were the ap- 
propriate ones, or that they would effect the object in view—that of 
restoring tranquillity to Ireland, It would be in vain to attempt an 
abridgement of the speech, as it was all strongly to the purpose, and 
too consecutive to admit of its being broken into portions; while the 
whole would, if faithfully given, oceupy all the remainder of our 
space, to the entire exclusion of other matter. As, however, its main 

ints were the development of the provisions which the Bill brought 
in for Ireland was to contain, an abstract of those provisions will he 
the best abstract of the speech. We therefore here insert its principal 
enactments. 


The recital states, that a conspiracy exists against property and against the 
administration of the laws, causing such general alarm as to frustrate the ordi- 
modes of criminal proceeding; that divers meetings, inconsistent with the 
public peace, have been lately held; and that the laws now in force are not suffi- 
cient to suppress such mischiefs. 

Sec. 1 enacts, that the Lord Lieutenant may suppress, by order, the meeting 
of any assembly deemed by him to be dangerous to the public safety, or ineon- 
sistent with the due administration of the law; and may suppress any adjourned 
or continued meeting of the same. Every meeting so prohibited shall be deemed 
an unlawful assembly, and any persons present shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanour. 

Sec. 2 empowers two justices, upon being refused admission, to enter by foree any 
house or place where any prohibited assembly is held, and there read a notice to the 
persons so assembled to dispetse. Persons so assembled, and not dispersing 
within a quarter of an hour from the reading of such notice, may be hended 
then or afterwards, and, apon conviction, imprisoned three months for the first 
offence, and one year for any subsequent offence. 
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Sec. 4 enacts, that the Lord-Lieutenant may issue his proclamation declaring 
any county, &e. to be disturbed, amd to sequite the application of this law, and 
that such county shall be deemed a proclaimed district. 

Sec. 5 enacts, that such proclamation shall warn the inhabitants to abstain from 
seditious and other unlawful assemblies, &e., and to continue in theif houses be. 
tween sunset and sunrise. : ; wt 

Sec. 7 enacts, that all justices, constables, &c,, and all commissioned: officers 
of the dine, in Ireland, and abl persons authorised by the Lord-Lieutenant, shall 
be required to put down and suppress disturbances and outrages in the proclaimed 
districts, and to search for, arrest, and bring to trial offenders. 

Sec. 9 enacts, that no Meeting be altowed im’a proclaimed district for petition- 
ing Parliament, or for diseussing any alleged grievance, or any matter.in chureh 
or state, without a ‘previous written notice of ten days, specifying the objects of 
the meeting, given to the lord-lieutenant, and his consent obtained, &c.; andall 
such meetings without such notice and consent, are declared to be illegal assem- 
blies, and every person attending to be guilty of a misdemeanor. 

See. 10 enacts, that the lord-lieutenant may appoint commissioned officers of 
the line for the trial of offences within this act. 

See. 1] enacts, that any number of persons so appointed, not more than nine 
nor less than five, shall be deemed a court-martial for the trial.of offences within 
this act, and shall have the powers of any court-martial, and also the powers of 
any court of oyer and terminer, gaol-delivery, or sessions of the peace, and 
pass judgment in like manners might be done by any court of oyer and ‘ter. 
miner, &c, 

See, 12 enacts, that the lord-lieutenant shall nomimate a serjeant-at-law or 
king’s-counsel to act at such court-martial, who shall perform the duties of a 
judge-advocate, &c. 

By sec. 17 any person liable to be prosecuted within any proclaimed disiriet for 
any offence against this act, may be tried by such court-martial, who may, im case 
of conviction, pass judgment as any court of oyer and terminer, gaol-delivery, or 
other court of criminal jurisdiction, might have done, whether the offence has 
been committed before the issuing of the proclamation or not. Provided that # 
the offence is capital, the court-martial shall not try it without the special direction 
of the lord-lieutenant; but the court, being so directed, may try such offence, 
and sentence to transportation for life, or for a term not less than seven years. 

Sec. 18 enaets, that any magistrate, peace-officer, or other person authorised by 
the lord-lieutenant, may commit to prison any one found out of his house in the 
proclaimed district from one honr after sunset to sunrise, who may be tried before 
any such court-martial, and if convicted shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 

Sec. 19 enacts, that any justice, or any person within warrant of justice, accom- 
panied by a commissioned officer or chief constable, may, from one hour after 
sunset to sunrise, demand admission into any house in a proclaimed district, and 
if entrance is refused, may enter by force any house from which he suspects the 
inhabitants are absent, and. may search for them, or for arms, weapens, &c.: and 
all persons absent shall be deemed guilty of misdemeanor, unless they prove 
some lawful occasion of absence. 

See. 20 enacts, that if on search, arms are found, and the person inhabiting the 
house, or having possession of the arms, has been ealled upon to deliver them up, 
such person shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and punishable by a court- 
martial, unless he make it appear that the arms were there without his knowledge, 

Sec, 2] enacts, that any persens who disposes of a sedition paper in @ pro- 
claimed district shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and liable to impri- 
a { for not more than twelve months) unless he discover by whom he was so 
employed. . 

Sec. 22 enacts, that any person who shall injure the property or person of any 
one who has appeared as juror, witness, or proseeutor, or for the zome of any 
prosecution or eivil proceeding, or who by menaces or otherwise shall deter 
one from appearing as a juror, witness, &c. or otherwise, shall be triable for 
offence if committed within any proclaimed district, by a court-martial, and on 
conviction be liable to trnsportatien for seven or fourteen years. 

Sec, 23 enacts, that nothing done in pursuance of this act, in any proclaime 
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district, shall be questionable in avy civil or criminal court ; and that all officers 
and soldiers acting in pursuance of such power or authority, shall. be respousible 
only to court-martial, 

Sec. 24 enacts, that in fhe case of any person arrested under this act, the per- 
son to whom the warrant is directed may detain him in any place within Ireland, 
and the place where he ds detained shall be deemed a lawful goal for his de- 
tention. 

Sec. 27 enacts, that in case of a eorpus sued out within three calendar 
months by a.person detained in custedy under the powers of this act, it shall be 
a ‘sufficient return that the person so detained is detained by virtue of this act. 

See 28 enacts, 'that-offences under this act shall not’be bailable, and that -per- 
sons arrested shallbe brought to trial within. three calendar months. | , 

Sec. 38 provides, that nothing in this act shall be,construed to take away or 
annul the prerogative of the Crown toresort to the exereise of martial law, or to 
any powers given by law for suppression of insurrection. 

Sec. 39 enacts, that this act is to continue in force till August 7834, 

This is, indeed, a terrible power to grant to any Ministers ; and 
such as we hope the House of Commons will never confirm. It is 
such.a violation of all liberty, such a trampling under foot of the 
constitution and the laws, that no true friend of freedom ought to give 
it his support. If “necessity,” the tyrant’s plea, be a sufficient justi- 
fication tot this, then is tyranny always easy to be defended. The 
desperation of the people of Ireland arises from the two great causes, 
of poverty and political irritation at injustice. They are dying of 
exhaustion, and blood-letting is proposed as the remedy! They want 
food and raiment, and bayonets and death are proposed as the cure! 
They are inflamed at oppression, and they are to be still more 
oppressed than ever ! This cannot, must not be; and we sincerely 
hope the House of Commons will interpose its shield between power 
and its victims—in this instance at least. Of what avail will it be to 
Treland that two archbishops and eight bishops are to be taken away 
from the establishment, and the incomes of the clergy to be re- 
duced, if relief be not granted them in the depth of their misery 
meanwhile ? It seems never'to have occurred to the government that 
hunger and thirst can only be alfayed by food, and anger only 
soothed by that “soft answer,” which a wiser man than they 
said, centuries ago, “turneth away wrath.” If they would but send 
a Commission of Enquiry, composed of a dozen honest and impartial 
men, in whom Catholics and Protestants would alike have confidence 
—and such men are surely to be found—to travefse the country, and 
investigate the grievances on the spot; if, instead of courts- 
and shutting up people in their houses, they would send over Courts 
of Assize, with [English judges, barristers, and jurors, too—all unin- 
fluenced by any local ties or local passions;—if they would do ‘this, 
and, at the same time, introduce at once a tax upon the landed pro- 
perty of Ireland, and with it form a fund to give bread to the helpless 
who cannot work, and labour on public works to those who can, this 
Turkish Act of Parliament, more worthy of pow or of Bagdad 
than of an assembly of British peer many of them, too, drawing 
their chief revenue, in annual tho s, from the land of that very 
people they axe now going to place ander this galling yoke; and for 
whose relief they ‘not sacrifice any portion of their immense 
wealth )—if they would do this, then such an act need not disgrace, 
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as it will disgrace the statute-book of England, should it ever pass; 
—which heaven avert !—into a law. was 
The Duke of WELLINGTON, as might have been expected, de- 
fended the measure, and oaly,rearetied.that, it hed not been enacted 
long before. Lord, ELpon,.his worthy colleague and supporter; did 
the same. And, ob! how it grieved our hearts and dimmed out’ eyes 
to see the once proud ‘defender ‘of oy Henry Brovenam, Step 
aside from the seat he occupied on the woolsack, to give his support 
to the measure also, re-echoing almost the very, sentiments. which: the 
Duke of Wellington and the Karl.of Eldon, ng from the same 
side of the House as himself, had uttered him. We will not 
trust ourselves to an abstract, but as the speech is not of great length, 
we give it entire :— 
The Lorp CuaNncE.or said that he rose to detain their lordships for afew 
moments, and they should be but very few, and only to express his deep regret at 
the sad necessity which alone could justify such a measure as that which his 
noble friend had justJaid on the table. In the propounding of that measure to 
their lordships he most fully coneurred—in all the responsibility of it be most 
willingly shared—and on the grounds which he should now briefly. state. The 
first was, that he believed it was mecessary. Protection, their lordships were 
aware—protection affording security of person and property, was the first law of a 
state. The legislature had no right to claim obedience to its laws—the Crown no 
right to demand allegiance, if the legislature and the Crown did not afford, in 
return for both, protection of person and property. (Hear, hear.) Without pro- 
tection the legislature would abdicate its funetions if it demanded obedience, 
Without protection the Crown would be an usurper if it sought to enforce allegi- 
ance. (Hear, hear.) The necessity of the case, the necessity of affording protee- 
tion to the orderly and peaceable, was his first ground for joining bis noble friend 
in the responsibility of this measure. Was not that necessity made out? Was 
not the case notorious? His noble friend had gone into all the facts which he 
might have adduced to their lordships in proof of the neeessity, but those he had 
mentioned were of melancholy notoriety, and there were others, not less notorious, 
which could be adduced to show that in the present circumsta of Ireland, the 
man who gave allegiance to the Crown—the honest and well-disposed, who were 
ready and anxious to yield obedience, could not obtain that protection whieh 
was their undoubted right, and whigh the legislature and the executive were 
bound to afford. It was for this reason, then, as his first ground, that he fully 
concurred with bis noble friend in recommending this measure to their lordships 
for a short season. His second ground was, that it would.be effective. Had his 
noble friend come forward with any paltry half measure-—one which, while in 
principle it was not less a violation of the general right of the subject, and an inroad 
on the constitution, should have the additional defect of not being efficient for its 
object—he should not have felt disposed to recommend it to their lordships ; but 
the measure now before them, by the length to which it went, and by-its severity, 
afforded the best security that it would be effectual for its purpose, and that its 
duration would be short. (Hear, hear.) His next ground, then, that the 
measure being severe in its nature and stern in its aspect, it would be found 
tual. Before he proceeded to the next ground on which he gave his concurrence, 
he would pass for a moment to some objections of the moble,duke (Wellington) 
as to the efficiency of the measure. The first of. was, that the courts- 
martial could not go on well, or with any hope of being efficient, vt aA 
of the 





the aid of the civil power in all the proceedings preliminary to the trial % 

aceused ; aud the next, as to the difficulty of procuring evidence on oath before 
those courts, owing to the system of intimidation. to which his noble friend (Batl 
Grey) had eye en er first objec oe Abe noble duke would find that. the 
courts-martial wou ve all the aida-which the ice, con- 
stabulary force, could afford. With respect to ee gist inet ay of 
witnesses, he thought that the nature of the measure itself would restore 
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(Hear, hear.)'' ‘Those medsures would be confided to the hands of the noble mar. 


who now. aver the government of re country ; hecalled 

ry Comma a he differences which’had so long existed in it. In the wisdom, 
the firmness, and the humanity which accompanied wisdom and firmness in @ 
brave nature,—in the firmness and prom all the sterner, as well as in 
all the milder, qualities of his nature—he had the most unbounded confidence ; he 
had the fullest confidence that in such bands none of the powers to be conferred 
by this act would be abused, and that not one of them would be called into action, 
unless it were found to be absolutely necessary ; and with this feeling of confidence 
were mixed up his knowledge of the affection of that noble lord for the people 
amongst whom he had so long resided, and to whose interests he was so warmly 
attached; aud the conviction, that whenever it should be found necessary to:carry 
it into effect, firmness would, on all occasions, be tempered with mercy. (Hear, 
hear.) Lastly, he supported the measure before their lordships, because it was 
to be accompanied with measures of improvement, and because others would follow 
when the authority of the law was enforced, and when peace and good order were 
restored; when, but not till then, peace should be so restored, as that government 
would be enabled to adopt those means by which they might most improve the 
condition of the country. (Hear, hear.) 
Alas! alas! that such a speech should be delivered by Henry 
BrovucGnam! What are the grounds of his defence? .1. Necessity. 
2. Effectiveness. 3. Unbounded confidence in the Marquis o 
Anglesea. And 4. That measures of improvement would follow 
when should be restored. When we remember that Henry 
Brougham, the defender of the liberty of the press in the West 
Indies, went up to plead before the Privy Bigot asaladl the liberty 
of the press in the Bast Indies, we set it down as one of those misfor- 
tunes which had fallen out unluckily: for had he, in the latter case, 
been retained on the other side, he would just as readily have pleaded 
for the pete of the press in the East as \ did for its exercise, in the 
West; but the fee seceived by him from the East India Company 
made him say, not what he believed, but what they desired. ‘This 
excuse, however, of legal liability to be hired by the first comer, arid 
to plead right or wrong as the said payer might direct, cannot. sately 
be urged now. Yet here is Lord Brougham, the Chancellor. of 
En , pleading from the woolsack for tyrannous rale in Ireland, 
while all is looking to him as the one individual who is to 
keep alive love of freedom in the Cabinet; here is Lord 
Brougham, urging necessity, which has ever been truly called “the 
tyrant's plea,” and which, if it be a justification for this, is ee a 

or every other wrong ; here is Lord Brougham pleading the:effec 
ness of a measure of tyranny as its recommendation, a plea by which 
the severest cruelties ever practised by man against his fellows might 
be equally defended: here is Lord Brougham pleading unbounded 
confidence in a provincial governor, as if any man were worthy of 
that; oras if the.\same excuse might not have been made for the 
powers ‘given to" Lord:Castlereagh, or any other Minister, or’ to arly 
governor of our Colonies abroad. ‘We are grievously disappointed at 
all this; and await'the issue with alarm and apprehension. - fs 
VO. .—nNO. II. 
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There was no division in the House of: Lords; bat, after shont 
speeches from Lords Ellenborough, Wicklow, Cloneurry, and ‘Lens. 
downe, the latter the most animated of the evening, their Lordsh: 
adjourned at half-past nine to dinner: the Lords spiritual sweep 
out before the throne with their full lawn sleeves and rustling robes 
of episcopal dignity ; and the Lords temporal following their example 
in Gutckier bearing. 





‘ 


House or Lorps, Fesrvary 18. 


The second reading of the Bill for oe. disturbances in Tre. 
land, the abstract of which we have already given, drew greater atten- 
tion to the House of Peers this evening than to the House of Com- 
mons; though but little that was new was added to what had been 
communicated before. The most suspicions circumstance attached to 
its passage through the Upper House is, that the most arbi of 
the Tories give it their cordial support, and admire its severity. 
Earl of Wicklow and the Earl of Roden are as lavish in their praise 
of the measure as Lord Melbourne or Lord Lansdowne ; and even the 
Duke of Wellington bestows his meed of approbation on it, in the 
following terms .— 


‘The Duke of WELLINGTON said, the question was, did ministers mean to do-—- 
were they intent on doing—their duty towards the country in bringing forward 
this measue? If they were, then it was useless to go back to former proceedings. 
The duty of the house was to meet the state of things in Ireland at the present 
moment. (Hear, hear.) In his opinion, that state of things rendered the pro- 
posed measure imperatively necessary. (Hear.) If the recall of the present 
Lord-Lieutenant, or any other measure of that kind, could render such a pro- 
ceeding as that now contemplated unnecessary, he would immediately say, 
** adopt that course.” (Hear, hear.) But, as it appeared to him, looking fairly 
at the question, the present measure was absolutely necessary. (Hear, hear.) He 
cared not from what cause the present state of things in Ireland arose, It was 
sufficient for him that it existed ; and seeing that Government grounded their 
call for this measure on that state of things, he should, without looking to one 
side or to the other,—he should, without adverting to what had passed thereto- 
fore, give them his support on this oceasion. (Hear, hear.) He considered the 
measure to be essentially necessary ; and on that ground alone he should suppert 
it, (Hear, hear.) He was certainly sorry that such a measure had not been 
brought forward formerly, but he was extremely glad that it was now introduced, 
(Hear, hear.) He had looked at the bill, and he thought that it required some 
amendments. Jt was his intention, in the committee, to move that courts-mar- 
tials should be appointed on the principle recognized in the mutiny bill. There 
were, also, some parts of the bill which did not, in bis opinion, give sufficient 
geowe for the purpose of putting down the particular evils that afflicted Ireland, 

e would not, however, on the present occasion, discuss those points. He hoped 
the committee on the bill would sit on the earliest possible day, and he should 
then declare his opinion more in detail. He conceived that the measure would 
do much good, and he hoped it would be adopted by the house with as little delay 
as possible.’ (Hear, hear.) 


The alliance of the Duke of Wellington in the Upper, and of Sit 
Robert Peel in the Lower House, followed by hele sepia parti- 
zans, must have a tendency to awaken the suspicion of the countrys 
to the ultimate effect of the measures to which they thus give: their 
cordial support. This coercive system is the very one which the 
Noble Duke and the Right Honourable Baronet would themselves 
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have adopted, had they been in office ; and, as far as this measure is 
an index of the principles and feelings of the parties now in power, 
one might ask, what are we the better for having a Whig rather than 
a’Tory administration, if the line of paler to be pursued is not to’ be 
different? It may be said, that the Tories would never have proposed 
the Irish Church Reform ; and yet they did introduce the measure of 
Catholic Emancipation. But it is a nice question, whether the irritae 
tion which must. inevitably. result from coercive measures now 
poe the House of Lords, will not more than counterba- 

e satisfaction produced by the reductions in the Irish church; 
and consequently whether; upon the whole, the Irish people will not 
have more real reason to be dissatisfied than if ne steps had 
taken respecting them at all. Time will show. The following was 
the complimentary and grateful speech, which the Duke of Welling- 
ton's great kindness, in supporting the measure, drew from the 
Premier :— 

Earl Grey expressed his gratitude to the noble duke for the courteous manner 
in which he had stated his intention to suggest certain alterations in the bill, 
“The suggestion of the noble duke, with respect to the construction of courts-mare 
tial should be taken into immediate and serious consideration. He was rejoiced 
that he hed not risen before the noble duke, beeause he was most anzious to learn 
‘his opinion. And here he must effer his best thanks to the noble duke for the 
handsome and kind manner in which he had called the attention of the house 
to the peculiar circumstances of the time, and to the situation in which Hig 
Majesty’s Ministers were placed. The present measure arose entirely out of the 
eireumstances of the time, and, as the noble duke had observed, the discussion 
ought to be confined to that point. No good could result from adverting to: mat> 
ters that had formerly occurred. It was futile, on such an oceasion, to introduce the 
question of Catholic emancipation. What he had formerly asserted, and what he 
would still assert, was simply this,—that the present bill was a measure of absolute 
necessily, not a measure ef choice. No bad feeling,no bad passion had been the 
cause of its introduction, It was brought forward to efiect a great public ob- 
ject. It was brought forward for the preservation of the public peace, for the 
assertion of the authority of the law,—for the maintenance of the power of 
government,—and, above all, for the protection of the great bedy of the peo- 
ple, whose rights and liberties were destroyed by the prevalence of . riot, 
outrage, and disorder. (Hear, hear.) Such was the state of affairs in Ireland, 
that, to repress party violence, it was absolutely necessary that certain portions of 
the constitution should for a time—he hoped for a very short time ~—be suspended. 
(Hear, hear.) Ministers were anxious to assist the peaceable part of the commu- 
nity on the one hand, and on the other, to support the just and necessary 
of the Government. (Hear, hear.) 1t was with that view, and with that view only, 
that this important propesition was introduced. (ilear, bear.) Ministers were 
actuated in their whole course by no private motives—by no private feeling, 
(Hear, hear.) Their great object was the public good. And when imputations, 
‘ebarging them with unworthy motives—attributing to them different feelings from 
those which he had described—were indulged in, be should ever repel such ate 
tacks with that indignation which their injustice demanded. (Hear.) He had 
only again to express his satisfaction at the tone and manaer im which the noble 
duke had adverted to the measure before the house, and the feeling be had shews 
to look at it only in that way whieh the public cood required; and to thank him 
Sor the kindness with whieh he handed to bim the amendments he intended to pre» 
pose. The noble duke, in endeavouring to make the bill more effectual for its pure 
pose; took the best course to limit its duration. 


The Bill passed through its second reading without @ single dis- 
sentient voice; and will theréfore soon be before the Commons, wherg 
it will not have so smooth a passage. 
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House or Commosn.—Fesrvuary 18, 


The most important proceeeding of the evening was that of the 
presentation of certain Sesctuidus” to the House by Mr. Cobbett, 
relative to the oppressive nature of the Stamp Duties. It appears to 
be the privilege of the House of Commons, when going into a Com- 
mittee of Supply, that any Member may speak upon any subject 
which may afford him good reason for opposing the supply 
to be granted ; and, accordingly, this opportunity was taken by Mr. 
Cobbett, to propose his resolutions, as the Order of the Day was for 
bringing up the Report of the Committee of Supply. 

The great inconvenience, however, of calling on the House to 
adopt any resolutions, but more especially of such importance as 
these, without previous notice a given‘of their nature, and of the 
time of their being brought forward, must be evident ; and as this was 
urged upon Mr. Cobbett by Members on all sides, he at length con- 
sented to withdraw them for the present, on the understanding that 
they should be printed at the expence of the House, so as to be laid 
before Members for their consideration, and then introduced on some 
future day. His speech being but an amplification of the resolutions 
themselves; and these containing great and important truths, which 
must soon be put to the test, in aus discussions that will be brought 
on upon the general Taxation of the country, we insert them entire, as 
they are printed for the use of the Members of the House. 

That, by the Act of Parliament, passed on the 11th July, 1815, being ‘ec. 
184, of the 55th year of George the Third, imposing certain Duties on Stamps, 
amounting annually, in the aggregate, to upwards of seven millions a year, the 
utmost care has been taken to exempt the nobility and great landed proprietors 
from bearing any but a very small share of the burthen ; and farther, to make 
the tax heavier and heavier, in proportion to the smallness of the amount of the 
re on which it is levied ; so that each tax goes on, pressing heavier and 


vier, from the very rich down to the very poor, as will clearly appear by a 
reference to the letter of the said act : 

That by this act, various duties of legacies, and on property coming by in- 
testate successions, are imposed, applicable to the different degrees of relation- 
ship between the legatees and the successors and the deceased, beginning at one 
per cent., and going on to ten per cent.; but that from these duties all freehold 
property is wholly exempt ; and that therefore from this tax, which is, on an 
average, about three per cent. on all other property in the kingdom left by will, 
or coming by intestate succession, the estates of the nobility and landed gentry 
(inelnding the advowsons and lay-tithes) are exempted, while the father, the 
mother, the child, of the fandholder, the tradesman, the farmer, orfother per- 
sons bequeathing personal property, has one per cent. to pay on the amount of 
the legacy or intestate succession; while a brother who has had a thousand 
pounds left him by a brother has thirty pounds to pay in this duty, and while 
a distant relation of the deceased has, on a legacy of the same amount, to pay 
one hundred pounds : 

That in regard to probates of wills and letters’of administration, if the de- 
ceased leave property above the value of twenty pounds, his successors have to. 
pay a stamp duty of ten shillings; that is to say, at the rate of two per 
cent. on the value of the property; but that, if the’ dying leave by will 
any sum from thirty thousand to five hundred eta f pounds, the duty is 
only one pound ten shillings per cent., and that, in this case again, all freehold 
Property is exempted : ; 
That, in the case of conveyances of all sorts, the duty upon a thing of fiv- 
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pounds value, or on any thing under twenty ponnds value, is ten shillings, and 
the duty upon a thing of two hundred thousand pounds value is a thousand 
pounds : so that in the latter case it may be less than ten shillings per cent. on 
the value of the thing conveyed, and in the former case it is two hundred shil- 
lings per cent. on. the value of the thing conveyed ; and thus, in this case, the 
poor man pays twenty times as much tax as the rich man on precisely the same 
sort of property, and under the same act of parliament; and that, as the act 
will show, the weight of the duty goes on increasing from ten shillings per cent. 
to two hundred shillings per cent., exactly in the proportion that the value of 
the property becomes smaller and smaller in amount ; 

That, in the. case of leases of lands, tenements, &c., where the yearly rent is 
five pounds, the stamp duty is one pound, or twenty per cent., but where the 
yearly rent is a thousand pounds, or any sum above that, the stamp duty is ten 
pounds, or one per cent. ; and that this tax goeson, from four hundred a year 
rental to five pounds a year rental, getting heavier and heavier, but increasing. 
in the small rentals in a most disproportionate degree. 

That, in the case of mortgages, bonds, and securities! of every description, 
if the amount of the_mo: » for instance, be twenty-five pounds, the amount 
of the stamp is one pound, or eighty shillings per cent. ; but if the amount of 
the mortgage be twenty thousand pounds, the amount of the stamp ia twenty 
pounds, or two shillings per cent.; that, in this case, the poor man pays forty 
times as much tax a8 the rich man; and that the stamp is no more if the 
amount of the mortgage be a hundred thousand pounds ; so that, in a case like 
this, the poor man pays two hundred times as much tax as the rich man ; and. 
that, in this case also, the tax goes on increasing in weight as the taxed person 
becomes poor : ' ; 

That, in the case of annuities, if the annuity be ten pounds or under, the 
amount of the stamp is one pound; and that, in due proportion, an annuity of 
two thousand pounds ought to pay a stamp duty of two hundred pounds, but, 
instead of that, it pays a stamp duty of only twenty-five pounds; and if the 
annuity be for ten ‘thousand pounds or any greater amount, it ‘still a 
stamp. duty of only twenty-five pounds ; so that here the poor man.pays 
or fifty times as much tax as the rich; and that, in this case also, the tax goes. 
on, getting heavier and heavier as the parties become more and more poor ; 

That, in the case of promissory notes and bills of exchange not exceeding two 
months after date, if the sum be forty shillings or above forty shillings and not 
exceeidng five pounds five shillings, the stamp is one shilling, and, in. the same 
proportion, the stamp on three thousand pounds ought to be twenty-eight 
pounds eleven shillings, but that it only pays fifteen shillings ; that, for any. 
higher sum, if for ten thousand pounds, the stamp is no more than one pound 
five shillings, instead of being ninety-five pounds four shillings ; and that, there- 
fore, in.the former case, while the poor man pays nearly one pound per cent., 
the rich.man. pays sixpence per cent., and in the latter case, while the poor man 
pays nearly one pound per cent., the rich man pays only ply au per cent.; 
and. that, therefore, in the first case the poor man pays forty as much as. 
the..rich man, and in the latter.case nearly eighty times as much as the rich 
man; and here, as in all the former cases, the tax becomes heavier and heavier, 
as the tax-payer becomes poorer and poorer ; and that in bills of a longer date 
can tunepniets the partiality is still greater, and weighs still more heavily on 

needy man: ; ; 3 

That, in the case of insurance of lives, where the sum insured amounts 
less. than five hundred pounds the stamp is one pound; that if it amount to 
five hundred. pounds the stamp is two pounds ; that if it. amount to five thou- 
sand pounds or upwards the stamp is five pounds ; so that the man who, insures 
tep thousand pounds only one.shilling per cent., while he who insures for 
less than five pounds, and suppose that to be three hundred pounds, 
pays six shillings and eight pence; and thus the man of scanty means pays 
nearly seven times as much as the man of wealth : 

That,.in the case of receipts, if the sum be two pounds the stamp is 
pence, if the sum be a thousand pounds the sum is ten shillings, when, in 
proportion, it ought to be eight pounds six shillings and eight pence ; that 
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the"poor man pays more than sixteen times as much tax as the rich man; and, i? 
the sum go on increasing to a hundred thousand pounds, or a million, still’ the: 
stamp is only ten shillings ; and that,'for any sum expressed to be in fuil of all 
demands, whether it he fortwo pounds or for a million of money, the stamp is 
always ten shillings ; so that in this case it may be fairly said that the poor man. 
pays a thousand times as much tax as the rich: 

That, in the case of appraisements, not exceeding the value of fifty pounds 
in the value of the thing appraised, the stamp is two and sixpence; that if the 
thing appraised amount in value to five hundred pounds, the stamp is fifteen 
shillings ; but if the thing appraised exceed five hundred pounds in value, 
though it amount to a million of money, or more, the stamp is but one pound ; 
zo that here the tax falls almost wholly on persons in the middle rank of life, 
and the estates of the nobility and landed gentry are all nearly exempted ; that 
an estate in value of a hundred thousand pounds ought to pay an appraisement. 
stamp of two hundred and fifty pounds, instead of the one pound which it now 
pays ; so that here the people in the middle rank of life pay, in many cases, 
two hundred and fifty times as much as the rich : 

That with regard to apprenticeships, the parents of a poor boy, who give no 
premiem at all with him, have two pounds to pay for the indentures and the 
counterpart ; that in this case, however, where there are no persons but trades- 
men concerned, the stamp duty goes on gradually and fairly from thirty pounds 
to a thousand pounds, a premium under thirty pounds paying one pound stamp, 
and a thousand pounds paying sixty pounds ; because, in this case, the nobility, 
clergy, and landed gentry are not concerned ; and here we observe that, whi 
the poor boy’s parents are thus taxed, the duties or settlements made by the 
rich pay only a twenty-five shilling stamp on a thousand pounds : 

That there is a total exemption from this stamp-tax for all bonds, contracts, 
mortgages, conveyances, deeds, and instruments, for making provision for 
building, repairing, or purchasing houses, or other buildings, for the beneficed 
clergy in their benefices : 

That by several acts of parliament ending with 55 Geo. 3, c. 142, which acts 
impose duties on things sold by auction, a duty of seven pence in the pound is 
imposed in Great Britain on the amdunt of the sale of any interest in possession 
or reversion, in any freehold, customary, copyhold, or leasehold lands, tene« 
ments, houses, or hereditaments, and any share or shares in the capital or 
joint stock of any corporation or chartered company, and of any annuities or 
sums of money charged thereon, “and of any ships and vessels, and of any 
reversionary interest in the public funds, orfof any plate or jewels ; but that, 
on all sales of furniture, fixtures, pictures, books, horses, and carriages, and 
all other goods and chattels whatever, there is a duty of one shilling in the 
pound ; while on wool, sold for the benefit of the landowner or his tenant, or 
the first purchasers, the duty is only two-pence in the pound ; and that from this 
duty all sales of goods distrained for rent or tithes, and all sales of leases of lands 
or tenements, and all sales’ of woods, coppices, cattle, live or dead stock, and 
all unmanufactured produce of land, and of all produce of mines, when the 
sales are made on the lands, or at the mines, are wholly exempted, as well as 
all the produce of quarries, or of implements used in quarries, mines, or 
farms : and that thus, while every product of the hand of man has to bear this 
tax in almost a double degree, compared with the lands and tenements them- 
selves. The produce of the land bears no part of this tax, which is thus shifted 
from the shoulders of the great and the rich, and made to fall almost ‘exclu- 
sively on the middle and working classes of society: 

That on the first day of March next, that this House will take into its consi- 
deration the nature, tendency, and effects, of the several acts of parliament 
which impose taxes on stamps, and on things sold by auction. 


_. The whole of the rest of the night, from seven o'clock until past 
twelve, was passed in ill-timed and really u le discussion. On 
the principle that, in a Committee of Supply, any Member may 

on any subject, on the ground of opposition to such supply; 
tr, O'Connell again brought the state of d before the House, 
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in a speech of nearly elone lain was of course followed by 
others in elocidation and reply, till the hour of midnight arriving, alone 
put a stop to the debate. Now the state of Ireland had been dis- 
cussed for an entire week, in the adjourned debate on the Address; it. 
had been discussed on Lord Althorpe’s measure of Church Reform ; 
and we might almost say that nothing else had been discussed, as 
since the Session opened. Surely this ought to satisfy the 
friends of Ireland, without bringing*it on for incidental discussion. 
It is not so much the objection to the matter itself (for ev i 
should have its full share of attention), as to the manner the time, 
that we would arge; the manner being personal, pertinacious, desul- 
tory, and sometimes even insulting, in no small vrs, and the time 
being when the question is not before the House, and when no substan- 
tive motion is even intended to be made upon it after all the speeches 
have been delivered! The coercive measure for Ireland is now before 
the House of Lords; and nothing that all the Irish Members could 
say in the the Commons will prevent its going through that House, 
for it had passed the second reading, the House of Lords had 
adjourned, before Mr. O'Connell began. This measure, then, musé: 
come down to the House of Commons, to be there discussed in all its 

es of progress through the House. Why not, therefore, wait 
until that shall take place? If it does not take place, it is a mere 
waste of time to argue against it; if it does take place, then the most 
appropriate and most effective time for opposing it, is when it is 
so brought down. 

We have the greatest desire to sce justice done to Ireland: and 
we have the greatest respect for the motives of the Irish Members : 
but as the sincere friend of their country and their cause, we must 
say, that the manner in which they have so-exclusively engrossed the 
House with their speeches, and the tone of defiance in which they 
have pronounced them, has done the greatest injury to both. The 
Members of the House of Commons may not form the most sympa- 
thizing audience for tales of wrongs. But we must take them as we 
find them, and address ourselves to them in the manner best caleu- 
lated to win their attention, and enlist their hearts. Men will not be 
forced to listen, any more than to agree; and for so many of the 
Trish Members to persist in talking on, by the hour, amidst so much 
confusion as to render it difficult for any, except those immedi 
around their persons, to hear them, will never win for them a sin 
adherent, though it will disgust, as it has already done, many w 
would otherwise have been their friends. All this indifference may be 
very unjustifiable ; but the question is,—is it wue? and if so, can 
anything be more injudicious than to worry the Ministers, weary 
the House, delay the progress of public business, usurp the entire 
time of four hundred men—who come down to ote the general 
interests of the country, and who, after sitting four o'clock ill 
twelve, find that they have not advanced a single step, but that the 
entire time thus passed in the tedious, desultory, personal, and un- 
profitable warfare of words, to which they have been unwilling lis- 
teners, is lost in every sense of the term—having produced no. public 
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good, afforded no private gratification, added fuel only to a fire that 


was raging too fiercely before, and unfitted both their bodies and: 


their minds for that fresh and vigorous application of the powers of 
both, which is essential to the perfect labour of either. . 

If this be not put a stop to, and that soon, we the crea- 
ation of very strong feelings of dissatisfaction on the part of the’ best 
and most steady friends of improvement, especially among the new 
Members from the emer habits ‘of business have taught 
them the value of time, and whose desire to serve their country will 
not allow them to see it wasted without preventing such an evil. 


. The resolutions of mir 5 which were ultimately 
closed the proceedings o 
place. 


ly passed, and 
the evening, will be found in their proper 


Hovuse or Commons, Fesprvuary 19. 


‘The proceedings in the House on ‘Tuesday were brief, but not un- 
important. The principal measure of the evening was the introduc- 
tion, by Mr. Stanley, of his measure for amending the Grand Jury 
System of Ireland ; the evils of which were thus described by him :— 

For the information of English members, he would quote from the report of 
the committee upon the subject of grand juries in Ireland a description of the 
system. The right hon. gentleman then read a passage, which stated that the 
irish grand juries were intrusted with the civil administration of counties, hav- 
ing to defray the expense of the police force, the maintenance of prisons, &c.,— 
that they had the power of directing public works, such as the making of roads, 
and the building and repairing of bridges to be undertaken, and of appointing. 
persons to execute them,—that they levied the taxation which was necessary to 
defray the expenses incurred for these objects from the occupants of the land, 
the collectors of which were armed with the sovereign power of distress, This 
short statement would show English members the broad points of difference 
between the Irish grand juries and the grand juries of England. In looking for 
a remedy it was necessary to bear in mind that the Irish grand juries 
a civil as well as a criminal jurisdiction. They were summoned, like. the 
grand juries of England, by the high sheriff, but, unlike those juries, they pos- 
sessed complete controul over the whole internal local taxation of Ireland, 
amounting at the present moment to about 940,000/. He was wrong in saying 
that they possessed complete controul over the whole of that sum, for a consi- 
derable portion of it was specially appropriated by acts of parliament; and 
with respect to that they exercised only ministerial authority. ‘The chief 
grievance, however, was the power which the grand juries possessed of making” 
compulsory assessments for the purpose of local expenditure. This was a part 
of the system whieh not only afforded facilities but actually held out temptation 
for corrupt practices. It was true, as he had before Observed, that the 
jurors were selected by the -high sheriff, but in the exercise of their power 
they were in no degree controlled by the check of public opinion. Their pro- 
ceedings were carried on in a private room, removed from the eye of the 
public, and the reasons for or against a particular presentment were not 
known or canvassed, There was thus no check upon expenditure, . and 
in addition to this, each grand jury had the power of dividing itself into indivi- 
dual committees, by means of which it frequently happened that individuals 
possessed opportunities of promoting their own interests to the injury of the 
public. Another inconvenience attending the system* was, that grand juries 
had not sufficient time to discharge their duties in criminal cases effectivel 


‘Those juries had never, he believed, been charged with acting corruptly in = 9 
minal cases, The principal obj 


ections to the grand. juries in Ireland might be 
stated as follows :—Ist, that they were not acquainted with the practical details 
ve works to be undertaken ; 2d, that they were without responsibility, and 
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uncontrolled by the check of public opinion in the discharge of their duties ; 
and, lastly, } the system afforded opportunities for corrupt practices. 

- He proposed, then, to remedy all those evils by a bill a to 
their correction ; and, after. some details of the provisions whieh such 
bill would contain, he moved for leave to bring it in, which was, una- 
nimously granted, 

The approbation of all parties was bestowed on this announcement. 
Mr. Lefroy and the Irish Conservatives ing in its iety as 
much as Mr. O'Connell and his party.. The opinions of the . latter 
were thus expressed.:— 

Mr. O’Conneu would freely give the right hon. gentleman: credit for the 
praiseworthy labour which he had bestowed on the present bill, He also freely 
accorded to his plan the power of effecting very many substantial improvements 
in the present system. ‘The right hon. gentleman's statement was a true pictare 
(as far as it went, for it was much understated) of the gross abuses of the Irish 
grand jury system, which he (Mr. O’Connell) and others had often held up to 
public indignation. He trusted it would be received by the English members as 
a ‘* taste of the quality’’ of Irish suffering (hear, hear)—-as a part, and no con- 
siderable one either, of the monstrous abuses under which the people of Ireland 
had so long laboured. (Hear.) The chief difference with the right hon. gen- 
tleman was as to the mode of electing grand juries. The right hon. gentleman’s 
bill would continue the present system of making them the choice of the high 
sheriff, a wholly irresponsible officer of the time being ; while he (Mr..O’Con- 
nel) would make the choice rest on the constitutional principle of representa- 
tion being founded on taxation ; that is, he would leave the choice in bands 
of the rate payers. As far as the bill went, it would, however, in many of its 

piovisions be a most beneficial amendment of the existing grand jury system of 
freland—a system which had been too much abused, as.a mere means of Jand- 
lord-jobbing (hear), it being notorious that there was not a county in Ireland in 
which fortunes had not been made by grand jury-jobbing, and that, too, by their 
magistrates and fine gentlemen. 

Mr. O'Connell deferred his motion, for the extinction of Tithes, 
till the 9th of May, and withdrew altogether his motion for the ex- 
tinction of the Vestry or Church Cess, as he had been happily anti- 
cipated by the Ministers, who had included this extinction in Shee plan 
of Trish Church Reform. This is as it should be: and we are per- 
suaded that Ministers will do more to disarm opposition, and to in- 
crease the number of their friends, by acts of anticipation like this, 
than by waiting to be forced into any measures by pressure from 
without. 

Leave was given to Mr. Godson to bring in a bill for amending 
the law respecting patents for inventions : and Mr. Roebuck withdrew 
his resolution respecting the influence of peers at elections, Lord 
Althorp having satisfied Sim that such a resolution already existed on 
the Journals of the House as far back as 1779 ; and that the offence, 
whenever proved, was already punishable at common law, so that there 
could not be the slightest necessity for its repetition. 


Hovst or Commons, Fesruary 20. 

The business of the evening was chiefly conversational. After the 
oe = Petitions me hie cae tions, which will be found 
reco in their proper place, the t of the Day was proceeded 
with, to resume the Debate on Lord Althorp's sediponal alterations in 


the hours of attendance at the House. 
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. Lord Auraorp said a few words only, in favour of the resolutions 

he had to propose. He was followed by Sir RoserT Peet, Mr. 
O'Connett, Mr. Saaw, Mr. Copsett, Sir RicnarD Vyvyan, 
and Mr. Wynn, in opposition andamendment. Mr. Hume approved 
of trying them as an experiment. Mr. Warsurton raised some ob- 
jections, but concurred generally in their propriety; and Mr. Lar- 
TLETON and Sir M. Ripiey defended them. 

Sir Taomas FreemMantte then spoke in favour of his resolutions 
on the same subject, which differed, in many particulars, from Lord 
Althorp’s, more especially in beginning at three, and having no interval, 
instead of at twelve, with an interval from three to five. 

Mr. Buckinenam next addressed the House in favour of his reso-' 
lutions, which he thought avoided the inconveniences, and embraced 
the advantages, of the two preceding ones. Their great difference 
from both was, however, that in addition to the division of labour, 
and fixing the precise periods for the commencement and termination 
of the business of each class, they fixed limitations to the time to be 
occupied in speeches, of which we had seen so lamentable a waste and 
misappropriation in the last two weeks. His apology for venturing, 
as a new Member, to offer his opinion on a subject on which it might 
be supposed that the experience of older Members would have greater 
weight, was, that regarding this as an arrangement of the utmost im- 

rtance to the economy of public time, and the due dispatch of pub- 
fie business, in the promotion of which he felt the deepest interest, 
he conceived it his duty to offer the suggestions which his resolutions 
would contain ; being — that great advantages would result 
to the country, as well as increased comfort to themselves, from 
putting the machinery of business into the most perfect order, so 
that the business itself might be transacted with the greatest efficiency 
and the smallest possible sacrifice of time. 

The result of the conversation was, that all parties agreed on the 
necessity of something being done, to amend the existing practice ; 
and, accordingly, as whichever plan should be tried, it would be on 
the understanding that it should be purely experimental, and give 
way to other amendments if not found to answer in practice, Sir 
THomas FReeMaNTLE and Mr. Buckrnenam each cheerfully as- 
sented to the experiment being first made upon the plan proposed by 
Lord Althorp, reserving to themselves the liberty of bringing the 
subject forward at any future time, if the plan should not be found 
to work so well as might be anticipated. The three plans are here 
subjoined, that the reader may form his own judgment on them. 


Resolutions proposed by Lord Althorp. 


That this House do meet every day, except Saturday, at twelve o'clock at noon, 
for Private Business and Petitions, and do continue to sit until three o'clock, 
unless the Business be sooner disposed of, That when such Business has been 
disposed of, if before three o'clock, or at three o’clock precisely, notwithstand- 
ing there may be business under discussion, Mr. Speaker do adjourn the House, 
till a quarter before five o'clock, and leave the Chair without putting any 
Question for adjournment. That Business thus interrupted be taken up again 


on the next sitting day, as an adjourned Debate, in preference to other Business 
of the same kind, 
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That ifa House be not formed before one o’clock, for the sitting between twelve 
o’clock and three o'clock, Mr. Speaker do then take the Chair, and count the 
House; and if forty Members be not present, do adjourn the House till a quarter 
before five o’clock ; and, in like manner, when the House is to meet ata quarter 
before five, pursuant to adjournment, if the House be not formed before five 
@’clock, the Speaker do then take the Chair, and count the House ; and if ’ 
Members be not present, do adjourn the House till twelve o'clock the next day, 
unless such day be Saturday, in which ease Mr. Speaker do adjourn the House 
to Monday at twelve o’clock. That when a House is formed at five o’cloek, 
pursuant to adjournment, the House will immediately proceed to the Business 

' of the day set down in the Order Book. That Committees have power to sit 
from ten o’cloek in the forenoon, until five o’clock in the afternoon, and have 
leave to sit during the sitting of the House. 

That a Select Committee be appointed at the commencement of each Session, to 
which shall be referred all Petitions presented to the House, with the exception 
of such as complain of undue Returns, or relate to Private Bills; and that such 
Committee do classify the same, and prepare Abstracts of the same in such 
form and manner as shall appear to them best suited to convey to the House all 
requisite information respecting their contents, and do report the same, from 
time to time, to the House; and that such Reports do, in all cases, set forth 
the number of signatures to each Petition. And that such Committee have 

er to direct the printing, in extenso, of such Petitions, or of such parts of 
itions as shall-appear to require it. 


Resolutions proposed by Sir Thomas Freemanile. 


That this House do meet every day (except Saturday) at three o’clock in the after- 
noon for Private Business ; Reception of Persons bringing Returns; bringing up 
Reports of Committees ; Motions for Papers (to which there is no opposition) ; 
Swearing of Members; and other formal business: ——And for the Ballot for 
Election Committees, on such days as are appointed for taking Election Peti- 
tions into consideration, which will, as usual, take precedence of other busi-< 
ness :———After which, That the House do resolve itself into a Committee of 
whole House, for the reception of Public Petitions; the Chairman of the Come 
mittees of Ways and Means to take the Chair; and that the names of Members 
be called over in the order in which they are set down in the List for Peti- 
tins :———That at half-past five o’clock, or as soon after as the Petition then 
under consideration be disposed of, Mr. Speaker do take the Chair, and pro- 
ceed with the business set down in the Order Book :——~That whenever objec- 
tion shall be taken to the granting of any Return, the Member moving for it be 
required to give Notice for a subsequent day, and place his Motion among the 
Notices in the Order Book. 


Resolutions proposed by Mr. Buckingham. 


That this House do meet every day, except Saturday, at Two o’clock, for Pri- 
vate Business, Receiving Returns, Reports of Committees, Notices of Motions, 
and other formal proceedings. 

That at Four o'clock precisely, soch Business be suspended until the follow- 
ing day at Two: and. that from Four to Six be exclusively devoted to the 
presentation and reception of Petitions of a public nature, in the order in which 
the names of Members are entered on the Petition List. 

That at Six o’clock precisely, such Business be suspended until the following 
day at Four, to be taken up at the point at which it left off: and that at Sx, 
the House do proceed to the Business of the day, in the succession in which it 
is set down in the Order Book. 

That at Twe.ve o'clock precisely, if the discussion should proceed so far, 
the House do adjourn ;: but that to prevent, as far as possible, any abrupt break 
in the proceedings of the House, it be a standing rule, that no haw SupsEcr 
of debate be originated or introduced after ELeven o'clock, though the debate 

then carrying on may be proceeded with until TWELVE. 
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That, for the relief of the Speaker, his presence be dispensed with in the sit. 
ting from Four to Six; during which period, the Chair be filled by the Chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means; but that the Speaker do preside 
over the Private Business, from Two till Pour, and again over the Public 
Business, from Six till Twetve o'clock. 

That to save the time of the House, and afford an equal opportunity to all 
Members to take a part in the discussion of general questions, the following 
rules be observed :—First, That on the day preceding the discussion of any 
question appearing on the Order Book of the House, Members intending to 

on such questions, do ENTER THEM NAMES, as is at present done in 
the Petition List, and that. such Members be called on in succession, in the 
order in which their names appear, giving them precedence over. persons 
whose names are not so entered; thus introducing regularity in place of the 
present practice of ten or twenty persons rising at same time.— e” 
"rhat no Member be allowed to speak longer than TWENTY MINUTES on any 
one subject in the same evening, nor more than once ; excepting only the intro- 
ducer of a Bill or Motion—who shall have permission to speak TWICB—-once on 
the introduction of the subject—and again at the close of the debate in reply: 
and be allowed THIRTY MINUTES on each occasion,— Third. That in the pre- 
sentation of Petitions, no Member be allowed to speak more than ONCE on each 
Petition, and then for TEN MINUTES only~—except in case of opposition being 
made to its reception, or contradiction to its statements; in which case he be 
allowed to speak a SECOND Lime, and be limited to TEN MinuTEs for hisreply. 
Fourth. That in rising to order, or speaking in explanation, FIVE MINUTEZS be 
the utmost time allowed to each Member so addressing himself to the House. 
That at the expiration of the several periods limited as above, the Member in 
succession shall have the right to CLAIM A HEARING from the Chair: but in the 
event of the Member speaking, not being interrupted by such claim, he may, 
by the indulgence of the House, and the courtesy of those who are to follow 
him, but not of right, be permitted to proceed. 


Some surprize was expressed at the idea of requiring Members who 
intend speaking on any public question, to enter their names on a 
List, for the purpose of being called over by the Speaker in succession. 
But this is now actually done for the presentation of Petitions, without 
which entry, the presenter of any petition must now wait until all the 
others have been called over before him. Why, then, if this course 
be found a good one, should it not be equally followed with regard to 
speeches on Motions, or on Bills? Are not these last of as great 
importance as Petitions? and is not decent order and regularity as 
essential in the one case, as in the other? In the French Chamber 
of Deputies, this practice has long prevailed, and has been found b 

experience to re admirably well: while in the English House it is 
confined to a minor branch of the public business, and thought inad- 
missible for application to more impertant matters! Surely this is a 
one-eyed or one-sided description of Legislation. As to the. present 
practice of twenty members rising at the same time, nineteen of 
whom must give way, and the twentieth owe his selection to the 
mere accident of his first catching the Speaker's eye,—which will de- 
pene upon his nearness to the Speaker's person—or the loudness of 
iis voice—or the violence of his manner—or upon any thing, rather 
than any just or rational claim to priority ;—-we must say that nothing 
more barbarous was ever witnessed in any African “ palaver ;” and that 
there is no Mechanics’ Institution in the country that would not con- 
ceive itself disgraced. by such scenes of confusion, as those to whicht his 
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want of all rule or order, nightly gives rise, in the House of Com- 
mons. . irbel 
The idea of limiting the time to be occupied by the speakers, seemed 
also to be thought inadmissible. But, if the'time of meeting and of 
adjourning be limited, why not the time to be occupied by speeches 
also? Or, if the length of speeches is to be unlimited, why not the 
meetings and adjournments of the House? Surely, one is as. capable 
of limitation as the other: and there is no more injustice in preserib- 
ing limits to a speech, than im fixing limits to the time of meetin 
and by cgcy & Bat how stands the case? There are six hun 
and fifty-eight Members of the House, four hundred of whom, on 
any interesting question, may be expected to attend. It cannot be 
denied that every one of these has an equal right to be heard: it cannot 
be denied that if an intruding 4nd vociferous few be allowed to 
speak on, without limit, as to time or subject, either the debate must 
last for months, or many must be deprived of their right to be heard 
at all. Then, what is the remedy now applied to check this evil ? 
It is this :— coughing—scraping the feet—noisy conversation on all 
sides—exclamations of “Oh! oh!"—loud laughter — members 
leaving the House—cries of ‘‘ Spoke, spoke”—‘‘ Question, question” 
—* Divide, divide,” &c.—all which, generally increasing the obsti- 
nacy of the person speaking, he Goes on the longer, beoause of these 
clamorous attempts to put him down: and an inconceivable waste of 
time, as well as the creation of anger and hostile feeling is thus 
occasioned. All this would be put an end to, by every Member hav- 
ing a right to be heard in his turn, according to the order in which 
his name set down in a book provided for that purpose—as is the case 
with Petitions in the English House of Commons now—as has been the 
case in all questions in the French Chambers for years past—as is the 
case in almost all public meetings in England, where the arrangement of 
the order in which the movers and seconders of resolutions shall sue- 
ceed each other is fixed before the meeting begins. Each Member 
would thus have a right to be heard for a fixed time, and at its expiration 
he would be permitted to proceed or not, as the feeling of the House 
might indicate; or be called upon by the Speaker, if appealed to, to resume 
his seat ; instead of being pani at, and clamoured at, without being 
re down at all; but provoked probably to weary the House for an 
hour longer, in return for the insult offered him. 
We have made these hasty remarks in justification of our own views. 
In our next we may probably resume the subject: and shew why 
ractically, as the House is now constituted, a portiun of the day must 
allowed to public officers and professional members; and that, 
therefore, a portion of the night must be occupied, as well as a portion 
of the day, in the business of Legislation ; though we entirel agree 
with those who think that the sooner it can be brought Be to 
rational hours—say from 10 in the morning to 6 in the evening—the 
better; ‘dnd that® every approximation to this will be an advantagt 
gained. “But the present system is so clumsy and barbarous, as to 
quite unworthy of rational beings—much more so of the Legislators 
of a civilized nation. shite 
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BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS.. « 


From Fevrvary 14 To Fesrvany 21. ; 
Resolutions passed. ah. 


Joseph Pease, esquire. ——Resolved, “That it appears to this House that Joseph 
Pease, esquire, is entitled to take his Seat upon making his solemn Affirmatiog 
and Declaration to the effect of the Oaths directed to be taken at the Table of 
this House,” ; 

Public Expenditure. ——Resolved,—* That it is the opinion of this House ‘that 
the utmost attention to economy in all the branches of Public ew 
which is consistent with the interest of the Public Service, is at all times & 
great and important duty :” ’ : 

1.—“'That a sum, not exceeding £3,000,000, be granted to His Majesty, te 
discharge the like amount of Supplies granted for the service of the year 1832, 
or of any preceding year.” . 

2.—* That a sum, not exceeding £25,896,600, be granted to His Majesty, to 
pay offand discharge Exchequer Bills; and that the same be issued and ap- 
plied towards paying off and discharging any Exchequer Bills charged on the 
Aids or Supplies of the years 1832 or 1833, now remaining unpaid and unpro+ 
vided for.” 

3.— Yhat a sum not exceeding £274,050, be granted to His Majesty, ta pay 
off and discharge Exchequer Bills, issued pursuant to several Aets for carrying 
on Public Works and Fisheries, and for building additional Churches, out- 
standing and unprovided for.” 

4.— That a sum, not exceeding £1,582,000, be granted to His Majesty, to 
pay off and discharge Exchequer Bills issued in pursuance of an Aet of the 
11th year of his late Majesty for the payment,of proprietors of Four per Cen- 
tum Anuuities in England and {reland who signified their dissent to the trans 
ferring such Annuities into Three Pounds Ten Shillings per Centum Annuities, 
outstanding and unprovided for on the Sth day of January 1833.” 


Progress of Public Bills. 


Fines and Recoveries. —— Bill to abolish Fines and Recoveries, and for the sub- 
stitution of more simple modes of assurance in lieu of them, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Solicitor General and Mr. Pollock. 

Limitation of Actions. Bill for the Limitation of Actions and Suits relating to 
Real Property, and for simplifying the Remedies for trying the Rights thereto, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Solicitor General and Mr. Pollock. 

Dower.—— Bill for the amendment of the Law relating to Dower, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr, Solicitor General and Mr. Pollock. 

Curtesy of England. Bill for the amendment of the law relating to the Estate 
of a Tenant by the Curtesy of England, ordered to be brought in Mr. Solieitor 
General] and Mr. Pollock. 

Inheritance.— —Bill for the amendment of the Law of Inheritance, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Solicitor General and Mr. Pollock. 





Petitions presented. 


Slavery.——Petitions for the abolition thereof;—of Protestant Dissenters of 
Idle;—and, of Ministers, Elders, Members, and Seat-holders, of the North 
United Secession Congregation of Perth, 4 

Sabbath.——Petitions for the better observance thereof;—of Inhabitants of 
Ewell ;—of Householders and Inhabitants of Hastings ;—of the Presbytery of 
Dumbarton ;—and, of Inhabitants of Brighton, ‘ 


— (I nelnnd Soliton of Inhabitants of Edgeworthstown, for the abolition 
ereof, > 
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Laws (Ireland).——Petition of Inhabitants of Edgeworthstown, complaining 
ape present Jury Laws in Ireland; and praying for an alteration thereof. : 
Seap.——Petitions for the reduction of the Duty thereon ;—of Dealers in Soap in 

Kilmarnock ;—and, of Soap Manufacturers, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. ' 

Robert Taylor.——Petition of the Treasurer, Secretaty, and others, of a Soclety 
calling itself “The Free Enquirers Society,” Mary-le-bone, for the liberation 
from prison of the Rev, Robert Taylor, 

Sabbath._——Petitions for the better observance thereof ;—of Inhabitants of Oxe 
ford ;—and, of Westham, Syge 

Edueation.——Petition of Members of the Unitarian Christian Congregation, 
Greengate, Salford, for the adoption of a national system of Education. _, 

Tithes.——Petition of Owners and Occupiers of Land in the parish of Peve: 
for an amendment of the Tithe system in England. ES 

Malt.——Petition of Inhabitants of Battle, for the repeal of the Duty thereon. 

Tithes ({reland).—Petition of Inhabitants of the Union of Lismolin, for the dbo- 
lition thereof. 

Assessed Taxes.——Petitions for the repeal thereof ;—of Churchwardens, Mver- 
seers, and Inhabitant Householders of St. Michael’s Bath ;—and, of Inhabitant 
Householders of St. James’s, Bath. 

Slavery.——Petitions for the abolition thereof;—of H. Ballingal, Dean of Guild 
of the Guildry Incorporation of Perth ;—aud, of Electors of the Borough of 
Denbigh. 

Vote by Ballot. Petition of Inhabitants of South Shields, in favour thereof. _ 

Robert Taylor.——Petition of Robert Taylor, a Prisoner in Horsemonger Lane 
Gaol, that the House will be pleased to recommend his case for the Royal ele~ 
mency. 

Henry Hetherington.——Petition of Henry Hetherington, a prisoner in the New 
Prison, Clerckenwell, for vending unstamped publications, for the interferenee 
of the House to procure his liberation. 

Education.——Petition of Inhabitants of Liverpool, for the adoption of measures for 
improving the Nationa! Education, 

Corporation Abuses. —— Petition of George Walker, of Callan, complaining of the 
abuses practised by the Corporation of that town, and praying for relief; re- 
ferred to the Select Committee on Municipal Corporations. 

Corporation Abuses. Petition of Robert Hugh Franks, praying that the Select 
Committee on Municipal Corporations will extend its inquiries into the present 
state and management of the Trading Corporations of the City of London; 
referred to the Select Committee on Municipal Corporations. 

Sabbath.—_—Petitions for the better observance thereof ; —of the Kirk Session of 
Dundee;—of Inhabitants of St. Andrew’s :—of the Moderator of the Associate 
Presbytery of Perth and Dunfermline ;—of Inhabitants of Elgin ;—of the 
Royal Burgh and Parish of Banff ;—an¢, of Inhabitants of Askham Richard, 

Assessed Taxes.——— Petitions for the repeal thereof;—of Inhabitants of Kid. 
derminster ;—of Wolverhampton ;—-and, of Liverymen and Housebolders of 
London. 

Union with Ireland.—Petition of Inhabitants of Navan, for the repeal thereof, 

Vestry Act (Ireland).—— Petition of Members ofthe National Political Union of 
Ireland, for the repeal thereof; to lie on the Table. 

Taxed Carts.——Petition of Inhabitants of the hundred of Berbergh, for the 
repeal of tax on that description of vehicle, 


Notices of Motions. 


Mr. Hodges. ——Select Committee, to inquire into the fees, charges, and emolu- 
ments, of the Clerks of the Peace-and the Clerks of Assize in England and 
Wales, and to report their observations thereupon, together with the Minutes 
pd taken before them from time to time, to the House.—— Monday, 
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Mr. Buckingham.——-To move for the appointment of a Select Coumittee, to 


inquire into the justice and praticability 


commuting sueh Taxeser Duties sp abolished into one single Tax u 
alone, distinguishing between Income derivable from professional 


graduate the scale of per centage on Incomes of each class, as to remove the 


burthen from the poor—to cause it to fall lightly on the middle classes—and 


to demand the largest share from those whose superior wealth will enable them 


to contribute most room § to the public Revenue, with the least sacrifice of 


their private comforts and enjoyments.——Thursday the 18th of April. _ 

Mr. Buckingham.———-Te move for the appointment of a Select Committee, to 
consider the propriety of erecting a New House of Commons, in a more central 
and more easily accessible part of the Metropolis, with such conveniences, fot 
the regular and punctual attendance of all its Members, and for their comfort- 
able accommodation while so attending, as is befitting the dignity and due dis- 
patch of Legislation, and which the present House of Commons is wholly 
inadequate to furnish. 





MINORITY ON MR. HUME’S MOTION AGAINST MILITARY AND NAVAL 


SINECURES. 
A a. Fielding, W. Lester, B. L. Ri Cuthbert 
Astley, Sind. Fielden, ). Lennox, Lord W. Roche, David 
Agiionby, H. Fellowes, Hon. N. Langdale, Hon. C.B. Roche, William 
Beauclerk, Major Fellowes, H. A. W. Lalor, Patrick Rorke, J.H. 
Buller, E. Fanecourt, Major Lynch, A. H. Ruthven, E.8. 
ie, W.B. Fenton, J. olesworth, Sir W. Rathven, E. 
Bayutun, 8. A Finn, W. F. Marsland, Thomas Roe, James 
»R. Fitzsimon, C. Mosley, Sir 0. Simeon R. N. 
Bolling, W Fitzsimon, N. M‘Laghlin Shawe, R. N 
Fitzgerald, T. Martin, J. Spry, Samuel T. 
Bowes, J. French, F. N Sir R. Strutt, Edward 
Berkeley, Hon. G Gi % A ant, L. Shiel, R. L. 
Bulwer, E. I Gaskell, D. W.H. Sullivan, Richard 
Bulwer, H. L. Goring, H. D. Oswald, R. A Townley, RK. 
Buller, C. Godson, R. Oswald, James Tennyson,Rt. Hon. C 
Rackinghem, 4.8 Guest, J.J. O’Brien, C. nesse, 
Butler, Colonel! Grote, G. O Dwyer, A.C. Tooke, William 
. 6.8. Gully, J. OConnell, Daniel —-‘Trelawney, W.S 
Baldwin, Dr. Gillon, W. D. O'Connell, John “hi. Ww. 
lew, R. M Grattan, J. organ Turner, William 
Chaytor, W. R. C Grattan, H. OConnell, Maurice —- Vincent, Sir Francis 
Clay, W. Hawkins, J. H. O’Connell, Charles ernon, Hon, G. 8 
Cobbett, W. Hodgson, J ©°Connor, Fergus igors, N. A 
Curteis, H. B. Harland, W. C Q’ Ferrall, R. M. Ww. . Henry 
Cayley, E. Hawes, B. Plumptre, J.P. Wood, A 
Dawson, E. Humphery, J. Potter, Richard Wilks, John 
Davies, Colonel H em Philpotts, John aiker, R 
Divett, E. Hill, M.D Palmer, General Williams, Colonel 
Dykes, F.L. B. all, B. ! Geor Wallace, Robert 
ey Cont. de Hatt, W. Phillips, C Wemyss, Capt. J 
™ 4 Harvey, D.W Philips, Mark Wallace, Thom 
Ellis, W. Ingilby, Sir W. A Pringle, R. Willoughby, Henry 
Evans, Jervis, John Ricardo, David TRLLERS, 
Ewart, W. King, E.B. Romilty , John Sperone 
Etwall, R. Key, Sir John Romilly, » GR, 
Fryer, k. Kinloch, George Roe JA 





In consequence of the great length to which the Parliamentary Proceed- 
ings have extended in out present Number, several Political Articles, 
already in type, have heen necessarily postponed till our next... Some 


replies to Correspondents’ are also, for the 
deferred. 


same reason,. unavoidably 


of progressively abolishing the 
Assessed Taxes, Stamp Duties, and all Duties of a Excise, and 
: Income 

urs and 
recarious sources, and Income derivable from fixed Property, in Houses, 
Cake a beens so as to tax the former at a less rate than the latter: and so 
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sppmaactaes DISCUSSIONS ON THE EAST INDIA 
ier COMPANY'S © 


An eeChese Grate te era earn 
inform ariswer to’ 

the ‘of the East India Compan pany, Chat oie 
for discussion before Easter, it is clear that there is no time to. lost 
in laying before the country the most ample and most authentic’mate- 
rials, for the formation of their judgments on this important ‘subject. 
The discussion will naturally divide itself into two veanebile- i—one, as 
to the Government of India; the other, as to the Trade with China. 
They are both of the deepest ‘interest to all classes of persons, whether 
engaged in political pursuits or otherwise,—whether merchants or 


manufacturers, or not in the most remote degree connected. with 
trade... 


For the purpose of eo a clear and intelligible view of ‘both 
these questions, we propose to give, first, a History of the East India 
Company,’ in its mercantile and: sovereign capacity, beginning at the 


‘very commiericement of its formation, and bringing it down to the 


period ‘of its most recent incorporation under its present form,—in- 
cluding an account of its principal transactions in Inp1a ; and next, 
a Hi of its Trading In tercourse with Cina, and the Evidenee 
prod before: the Committee of the oe mmons during 
the last and preceding Session on this subject, so put our readers 
Ne of all that is important to the complete elucidation of 
"In doing this, we-shall, of necessity, repeat much that has 

pe said before, both in the writings that have proceeded from our 
ree Serpe pert bef tomer on 
our as in en truths whith re- 
to. be made mown to receive universal assent, but which’ 

of eae unknown merely because no one had before taken the 
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ties, strengthens and confirms that impression in every page. It had 
been a country attracting plunderers and invaders from every quarter, 
from the earliest date; and yet, large as were the drains made on its 
wealth by the conquerors who, in successive ages, ravaged its cities 
and its an. it had enough remaining to be the chief source of the 
great wealth of Solomon, in the commerce which he maintained with 
it by Ezion Geber and Tadmor, by the Persian Gulf and the Red 
Sea; to enrich Egypt, embellish Alexandria, and make even Athens 
and Rome luxurious by her supplies. The Venetians and the Ge- 
noese continued up to a still later period to augment in wealth and 
power, from the intercourse they maintained with India by Suez, 
Aden, and the Arabian Sea; and even when the discovery of the 
sage by the Cape of Good Hope gave the key of this vast store- 
ouse into the hands of the chief maritime power, the Portuguese, 
there still remained a sufficiency of wealth to make India a source of 
such increased fortune to the early traders on its coasts, that their 
splendid success attracted the attention, and, it may be added, the 
envy and eupidity of all the nations of Europe. 


In consequenee of the claim made to exclusive possession of this 
maritime passage by the Portuguese, (grounded on their prior dis- 
covery of that route,) and of which they retained the command for 
nearly a century, the first voyage effected by any English ship to the 
Indian Seas, was that in which Sir Francis Drake circumnavigated 
the globe in 1577 to 1580, going round by the Straits of Magellan, 
and returning through the Pacific Ocean and the Indian Seas. The 
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reception of Drake by Elizabeth, and the honours with which this ° 


patriotic Queen crowned his success, were sufficient to fire the bosoms 
of a hundred other adventurers; and, accordingly, the members of 
some of the most distinguished families in the kingdom were num- 
bered among the fitters-out and leaders of squadrons for maritime and 
commercial enterptize to the East. One of the most distinguished of 
these was Cavendish, a man of high birth and large landed estates ; 
who, following the track of Drake, passed into the Pacific by the 
western route, visited the Philippine Islands, the Ladrones, the Mo- 
luccas, and almost every. portion of the southern and eastern seas ; 
his own impressions of which may be gathered from the following 
short extract of the letter addressed by him to the Chamberlain of 
Queen Elizabeth, on his return :— 


* “ | navigated to the islands of Philippines, hard wpon the coast of China, of 
which country | have brought such intelligence as hath not been heard of in these 
parts; a country, the stateliness and riches of which I fear to make report of, 
lest I should not be eredited. I sailed along the islands of Moluccas, where, 
among some of the heathen people, I was well entreated, and where our coun- 
trymen may have trade as freely as the Portugals, if they themselves will.”’— 
Mill's Hist. of India, vol. i. p. 15. 

About this period (1588) the Levant Company was first formed, 
its object being to trade jointly with Turkey, Persia, and India, by 
the land route of Constantinople, Aleppo, Bagdad, Bussorah, and 
even Ispahan and Ormuz. Some of its members performed a trading 
journey, reaching as far as the coast of Malabar; and proceedi 
thence to Agra and Lahore, and ultimately to Bengal, Pegu, an 
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Malacea, they returned again, by the land route, to The 
Portuguese had, during all this period, been enriching themselves by 
an almost exclusive possession of the maritime commerce with India, 


as had the Spaniards with the equally exclusive ion of Manilla 
and the Philippine a e Dutch followed next, and in 
1595, sent four shi India by the passage of the Cape; bat it 


er eee See eae 
tempts, aecom st step in i of our mtercourse 
with the East. “A 


This was the year of the first Charter granted to the Company, 
who were by it constituted a corporate body, under the title of “ The 
Governor and Company of Merchants of London, trading to the 
East Indies ;” by which Companya Petition* was “exhibited” forty-one 
years afterwards to the Parliament of Elizabeth, by whom the Charter 
was originally granted. It is important, therefore, to note the charac- 
teristic features and conditions of this original grant, as from it an 
accurate idea may be formed of the intention of the Legislature in 
conceding such privileges to those to whose hands they were, for 
a certain period, consigned; and that we may state this with the 
greatest accuracy, we give it in the werds of the East India Com- 
pany’s historian, Mr. Mill :+— 

* According to the principle of the times, the charter was exclusive ; prohibit- 
ing the rest of the community from trading within the limits assigned to the 
Company, but granting to them the power, whenever they pleased, of bestowing 
licenses for that purpose. It was granted for a period of fifteen years; but under 
condition, that, IF NOT FOUND TO BE ADVANTAGEOUS TO THE 
COUNTRY, IT MIGHT BE ANNULLED AT ANY TIME under a notice of 
two years: if advantageous it might, if desired by the Company, be renewed for 
fifteen years.’—vol. i. p. 22. 

Tt is not on all oceasions that we can conscientiously join in the 
admiration of the “ wisdom of our ancestors,” or eulogize, as above 
all improvement, “the venerable institutions of antiquity ;” but here 
is really an instance of much greater consideration for the welfare of 
the nation actuating the councils of Elizabeth, than has been visible, 
on this point at least, in the condoct of her successors. Fifteen years 
is a better, because a shorter period, during which to confine exclusive 
privileges of trade to any body of men, than the twenty, which forms 
the duration of more modern grants. At the last renewal, Mr. Can- 
ning’s motion, by way of amendment, to restrict the period to ten 
years, was better still ; and the ground on which it was put, wnanswer- 
able; namely, that exclusive privileges ought not to be granted to 
any small number of individuals for any period whatever, unless it 
could be shewn to be for the general weal; and if the claim of the 
East India Company to their existing Charter was really grounded om 


* The Petition and Remonstrance of the Governor and Company of Merchants 
of London, trading to the East Indies, exhibited to the Right Honourable the 
Lords and Commons of the High Court of Parliament assembled. 8vo. London: 
printed for Nicholas Bourne. 1641. 

+ The History of British India. By James Mill, Esq. Third Edition, 6 vols, 
8va, London: Baldwin, 1026. 
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that basis, and this could be satisfactorily shewn, it would be as 
for them to re-exhibit the proofs at the end of ten years, as at the 
of twenty; and if this could not be shewn, even ten years was too 
long a period during which to invest them with its powers. The 
amendment was lost by a very small majority ; an encouraging pre- 
sage, we hope, of what awaits the discussion of the question in the 
resent year, with such accumulated facts and arguments in favour of 
its total abolition, as time and experience “have gathered together 
since then. The reserving clause of Elizabeth is, however, the con- 
dition which should never have been omitted in any succeeding 
Charter. We have placed it conspicuously in capitals; it deserves to 
be written in letters of gold; and we trust that those members of the 
Legislature, who will have to take a part in the fast-approaching dis- 
cussions on this question, will have it ever before them, even if they 
have it stamped on tablets for the purpose. It is only on the ground 
of such a Corporation being more advantageous to the whole coun 
than if it did not exist, that its further existence can be at all defended, 
If the country is, on the contrary, not benefitted by its existence, and 
could carry on for itself, even as advantageously, the commerce of 
which it has now exclusive possession, the Legislature is bound, by 
every rule of day, to open freely to all what was never meant nor 
intended to be for ever (unless eternity can be indicated by fifteen 
years) locked up in the avaricious grasp of a few. 


The taste of the early adventurers forming this trading Company is 
evinced in the names of the first ships sent out by them on the voy- 
age :—the Malice Scourge was the name of one, and the Hector the 
name of another; and the individual chosen to command the squa- 
dron was a Captain Lancaster, who, only the year before, had 
returned from a piratical and plundering expedition, and thus esta- 
blished his claim to the especial countenance and protection of 
the “ Honourable” East India Company. Mr. Mill has a remark on 
the answer of these “ Honourables,” to a wish expressed by the Go- 
vernment, that a man of rank and character, Sir Edward Michel- 
bourne, should be employed to command the expedition, which is 
curious; and he cites the reply of the embryo Committee of the Com- 
pany in these words : — 

‘ They stated it as their resolution “ not to employ any gentleman in any place 
of charge,” and requested “that they may be allowed to sort theire business 
with men of their own qualitye, lest the suspicion of the employment of gentlemen 
being taken hold uppon by the generalitie, do drive a great number of the adven- 
turers to withdraw their contributions.” ’—vol. i. p. 20. 

The italies are the historian’s and not our own: and we shall see 
as we proceed, that their wish was gratified ; and that the plundering 
and piratical captain they had chosen, was nearer to a man of “ their 


own quality,” than any more scrupulous or honourable character 
would have been. 


The first voyage was a profitable one : the traders visited Sumatra ; 








* Minutes of a General Court of Adventurers, preserved in the Indian Register 
Office. Bruce’s Annals, i. 128, 
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obtained a treaty of commerce from the Sovereign, one feature of 
which was, permission to erect a factory ; and as if in contempora- 
neous illustration of what would be the fate of the unsuspecting In- 
dians, who accorded to them the privilege, Captain Lancaster seized 
in the Straits of Malacea, a Portuguese vessel of nine hundred tons 
burthen, “ carrying calicoes and spices, which sufficed to lade the 
Reet,’—an easy method of driving an infant trade; and after leaving 
some of the “ thirty-six factors or supercargoes,” which he had taken 
on the voyage for that p , behind him in Java,—the first rudi- 
ments of the factories lished afterwards in other parts of the 
East,—he returned to England in September 1603, “ with a hand- 
some profit (the plunder of the Portuguese ship included) ‘to his 
owners on the capital of the voyage.”* 


The success attending this first expedition led to several others 
immediately following it; and in the ten succeeding years, eight other 
voyages were undertaken. The amounts embarked in each were, 
however, inconsiderable :—60,000/. was the first, in 1603, and even 
of this, 48,000/. was expended on the ships and their preparation ; 
11,0007. was exported in bullion ; and the remaining 1,000 . only in 

oods ; so that the adventure was inferior in amount, especially in the 
tter and most important branch, the exportation of English produce 
or manufactures, to the smallest operation of any of the smallest houses 
of business of the present day. Nor was the last, in 1613, ten years 
afterwards, such as to shew any improvement in the extent of their 
exports ; for this last expedition consisted but of one ship, the build- 
ing and ‘hee of which cost but 5,300/.; and her cargo consisted 
of 1250I. in bullion, and 6507. only in goods! an amount so insignifi- 
cant as to be almost matter of derision, especially when contrasted 
with the lofty pretences they made of the impossibility of ing on 
so distant a commerce with the funds of any single merchant ; and on 
that ground claiming exclusive privileges for a trading Company. 
Notwithstanding the circumscribed nature of the operation as to 
amount, the rate of profit on the capital embarked—piracy and plun- 
der no doubt included—was enormous, as the following extract 
Mr. Mill will shew :-— 
* All these voyages, with one exception, that in 1607, of which both the ves- 


sels were lost, were prosperous: the clear profits, hardly ever below 100 
cent., being in general more than 200 oa the capital of the voyage.’—vol. i. 
8. 


p- 

Nothing was more natural than that a Company vested with the 
exclusive right to reap profits from a trade so rich in its sary ae . 
and so le of being increased to wider bounds, should - 
ingly jealous of any participation in it by others; accordingly the his- 
torlan says :— ; ; 

‘Inl the Com were alarmed by a licence, in violation of their charter, 
ounet ae Edward Michelbourne po com, trade to “ Cathaia, China, 





+ Mill, Vol. i. p. 24. Harris, Vol. i. p. 875, Anderson, Vol. ii. p. 217, 218. 
Bruce’s Annals, Vol. i. pp. 151, 152, 
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Japan, Corea, and Cambaya, &c.” This injury was compensated in 1609, when 
the facility and indiscretion of King James encouraged the any toaim ata 
removal of those restrictions which the more cautious policy of E izabeth had im- 
posed. They obtained a renewal of their charter, confirming all their preceding 
privileges, and constituting them a body corporate, not for fifteen years, or 
other time, but for ever; still, however, providing that, ON EXPERL 
ENCE OF INJURY TO THE NATION, their exclusive privileges, should, 
after three years’ notice, cease and expire.’—vol. i. p. 25. 

How much of the two hundred per cent. profit had been given in 
bribes to the ministers of King James, to purchase the corporate 
charter for ever, instead of fifteen years, it might be difficult to ascer- 
tain : but still it is worthy of remark, that even here the unconditional 
and unrepealable grant of such power and such privileges, was deemed 
so impossible to be justified, that we find the clause still retained, 
giving to the Parliament full power to make this “ for ever” last only 
“ three yeaxs,” whenever “ injury to the nation” could be proved to 
arise from its further jason. S is especially important to keep this 
always in mind, as an answer to the senseless clamour about “ char- 
t immunities” and “ vested rights,” which the advocates of the 
Company raise on all occasions, in order to impress the public with 
a notion of grievous wrong being done to them by the bare supposi- 
tion, that their Charter is on any ground whatever to be infringed, or 
even modified. 


The first adventurers followed up this grant of James, by turning 
their attention from the Indian Archipelago, to which thei earliest 
operations were confined, to the continent of Asia; and after several 
unsuccessful attempts, in which they were defeated by the Turks at 
Aden and Mocha in the Red Sea, and by the Portuguese on the 
Indian coast, they at length, in 1612, succeeded in attaining the great 
object of their wishes, which the historian thus describes :— 

“The English now succeeded in forming a commercial arrangement. They 
obtained permission to establish factories at Surat, Ahmedabad, Gambaya, and 
Goga, which were pointed out, by the agents of the Company, as the best situations 5 
and agreeing to pay a duty of 3} per cent. received assuranve, that this should 
be the only exaction to which their merchandise should be subject ; that protec- 
tion should be afforded to their factories; and that their property, even im the 
case of the death of their agents, should be secured till the arrival of another 
fleet. A phirman or decree of the Emperor, conferring these privileges, was 
received on the 11th of January, 1619; and authorized the first establishment of 
the English on the continent of India, at that time the seat of one of the most ex- 
tensive and splendid monarchies on the surface of the globe.’—vol. i. p. 26. 

It may not be amiss to give here, a corroboration from other sources, 
of the important truth stated by the historian of India, that at the 

iod of our first obtaining settlements by factories on the coast of 
ndia, it was then “ one of the most extensive and splendid monarchies 
on the face of the globe:” for it is essential to a due estimate of the 
effects produced on India, as well as on England, by the East India 
Company's system, that the state of the former country, when they 
first planted themselves on its shores, should be accurately known, in 
order to contrast it with the state and condition in which it now is. If 
the country has improved, and become more wealthy and more happy 
under their dominion, it might be cited in proof of their claim to praise 
at least: but if, on the contrary, it shall appear, that instead of aug- 
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mented prosperity there has been progressive decline, there can then 
be no hesitation in pronouncing an opposite verdict on their admi- 
nistration. 

The condition of the country, as to its wealth and productions, may 
be gathered from many contem authors :—but one very short 
extract from the rare old folio named below,* may be introduced. 


‘Three dayes iourney from Surat, is seated a pleasant citie cald Cambaya, 
subiect at sometimes to that potent Monarch, the Mogoll, and in the Kingdome 
of Gougurat: it is watered by part of triamphing Jndus, and giues Amadavad 
(by some wrongfully cald Ardavat) supremacie ore all her Cities. The limit of 
this Kingdome is from Sanga to Dulcinda, (a name inuented by Mf North, 
on the East it has Mandao, on the West, Gedrosia, the South is by the 
Sea. It is a Kingdome of as great wealth as extent, of as great fame as wealth, and 
of as sundry delights and rarities as fame. The Kingdome is much populate, for 
the quantitie, not any part of India shewing more men or cities, for before its 
subiection, about an hundred and ninety yeares, they haue come into the field 
seuen hundred thousand men.’—p, 42, 


A still earlier, and as some perhaps will think, a better authority, is 
that of the Emperor Baber, from whose interesting autobiography, 
translated by Dr. Leyden and Mr. Erskine+, we shall take an oppor- 
tunity of giving some curious passages in future pages. He himself 
inv and took possession of Delhi in the year 1526, a century 
before Herbert's voyage; and his description, which is very ample, 
and beautifully graphic and picturesque, contains the following sen- 
tences. 


* The empire of Himdoostan is extensive, populous, and rich, p. 310. * It is 
a remarkably fine country,’ p. 312. ‘ The chief excellency of Hindoostan is, 
that it is a large country, and has abundance of gold and silver,’ p. 338. 

‘The countries from Behreh to Babar, which are now under my dominion, 
yield fifty-two krores,t us will appear from the particular and detailed state- 
ment.’—p. 334. 


The Cetails given of the distribution of the treasures actually found 
at Delhi at the period alluded to, prove, beyond all possibility of doubt, 
the extraordinary resources of a country that could bear such heavy 
and such frequent drains, and yet continue almost inexhaustibly rich. 





* A Relation of some Yeares Travaille, begvnne Anno 1626. Into Afrique and 
the Greater Asia, especially the Territories of the Persian Monarchie, and some 
parts of the Orientall Indies, and Hes adiacent. Of their Religion, Language, 
Habit, Discent, Ceremonies, and other matters concerning them, Together with 
the proceedings and death of the three late Ambassadors: Sir D. C., Sir R.'S., 
and the Persian. Nogdibeg: as also the two great Monarchs, the King of Persia, 
and the Great Mogol. By Thomas Herbert, Esquiere.—London, 1634. 

+ Memoirs of Zehir-ed-din Muhammed Baber, Emperor of Hindostan,written by 
Himself, in the Jaghatai Thurki, (from A. D. 1494 to 1529), 4to. . London: 
Longman, 1826. 


t A lakh is 100,000—a krore is 100 lakhs, or ten millions ; therefore, fifty-two 
times ten millions of rupecs, estimating the rupees at 2s. sterling, would be fitty- 
two millions of pounds sterling; or if the calculation were in shahrokis, the coin 
afterwards spoken of, and estimated at 10d, or 11d. English, even then the 
amount would be from twenty to twenty-five millions of pounds sterling, as the 
revenue of Upper India only, or the province of Hindoostan, 
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The following passages from the excellent work of Mr. Parker, 
named below*, may be added, however, in confirmation of what has 
been said before. 


‘ From the conquest of India by Tamerlane, about the year 1398, the throne of 
the empire descended through a line of Mahometan princes to Aurengzebe; who, 
deposing his father in 1666, maintained himself in the possession of the throne 
till 1707, when he died. The revenues of the empire are said to have been raised 
by this prince to the annual sum of thirty-eight millions of pounds sterling.’— 

. 16. 

sis The province of Bengal is esteemed the store-house of the East Indies; and 
its fertility is said to exceed that of Egypt after being overflowed by the Nile. 
Amidst the plenty of its natural produce is rice, corn, and sugar; its calicoes, 
silks, and saltpetre go all over the world. The country is intersected with canals 
to the Ganges; and for an hundred leagues on both sides of that river the face of 
the country is full of cities, towns, villages, and castles, Such, says Mr. Scrafton, 
was the state of this country before it was ravaged by our late wars.}’—p. 2. 

** There is no forming a general character of such a numerous people, spread 
over so Vast a tract of country, extending from Cape Comorin, in the latitude 6, 
to Lahore in 30. The whole of it is divided into little principalities, many of 
which being tainted with the dissolute manners of their conquerors, a 
variety of characters differing according to the climate, the tribes, and the 
government. But, in justice to the Gentoo customs, I must say, that before the 
late wars between the French and us in the Carnatic country, which is divided 
into little Indian Rajahships, human nature in no part of the world afforded a 
finer scene of contemplation to a philosophic mind: every thing seemed caleu- 
lated to promote agriculture and manufactures.’—p. 5, 

“ Many of the Gentoo provinces yield a revenue, in proportion of extent of 
country, equal to our richest countries in Europe; and yet, like us, they have no 
mines, but draw their wealth from the labour of their hands. Such was the 
Carnatic before it was ravaged by our late wars. I have been told, that the 
Gentoos of the northern provinces still preserve the Gentoo purity and simplicity 
uncontaminated ; but they indeed were never properly subdued ’’—pp. 6, 7. 

* Till the invasion of Nadir Shah, there was scarce a better administered 
government in the world. The manufactures, commerce, and agriculture 
flourished ; and none felt the hand of oppression, but those who were dangerous 
by their wealth or power.”—>p, 12, 

‘Till within these very few years merchants were no where better protected, 
nor more at their ease, than under this government; nor is there a part of the 
world where arts and agriculture have been more cultivated, of which the vast 
ri ag variety of manufactories, and rich merchants, were proofs sufficient.’ 
=a . 

‘The city of Muxadabad is as extensive, populous, and rich, as the city of 
London, with this difference, that there are individuals in the first, possessing 
infinitely greater property than any in the last city’—p. 111, 


But it were needless to multiply testimonies; the mere fact of irre- 
pressible avidity to retain exclusive with such a country, is sufficient 
evidence of the high opinion entertained by the monopolists them- 
selves of its resources, and power to enrich those who could retain ex- 
clusive possession of its trade. We shall continue this subject in our 
next, and shew how these advantages have been abused. 





* The History of the War in India, between Surajah Dowla, Nabob of Bengal, 


and the English, By Mr. Parker, of Lincoln’s Inn, 4to. London: primted for 
Charles Dilly, in the Poultry, 1789, ” # 


+ Reflections on the Government of Indoostan. 
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THE QUESTION OF NATIONAL AND UNIVERSAL 
EDUCATION. 


Tuis subject is likely to be brought before the House of Commons, 
by the motion of Mr. Roebuck, for a Select Committee to frame 
means for a system of National Education, which stands fixed at 
present for the 4th of March. Considering the weight of personal or 
official influence which is essential to the success of almost any mea- 
sure in either House of Parliament, we regret that this question is 
not in ministerial hands—not that it would ‘te better treated by any 
one upon the Treasury Bench than by Mr. Roebuck—but merely 
because there appears to us to be a large number of persons in the 
House of Commons, and a still larger number in the country, who 
look up with such a feeling of reverence to the holders of power, and 
of distrust to their opponents, that it requires an amazing force of 
talent, justice, and popularity combined, to oppose successfully any 
thing which the Ministers may bring forward, or to carry successfully 
any thing to which they may not give their cordial assent. 
ever, perhaps, was this more apparent than in the motion of Mr. 
Edward Lytton Bulwer, during the last Session of Parliament, for 
the removal of the taxes on knowledge, where all the facts, all the 
pe ats and all the reason of the case were on his side ; and where 
ent, influence, and popularity, were all brought by him to bear in 
his favour: but all was unavailing against the Minister of the day; 
though the reply of Lord Althorp—if reply it could be called—to 
Mr. Bulwer’s overwhelming statements, was the most inefficient and 
unsatisfactory, to any unbiassed enquirer after truth, that could by 
possibility be imagined. 

We have no doubt the same fate will befal Mr. Roebuck’s motion : 
though we cordially approve of its object, though we shall give it our 
hearty support, and though we believe that the good sense of the 
country will be favourable to any plan which shall make Education 
more general and more easily attainable than at present. But, if the 
Ministers be indisposed, from want of time, or want of funds, of want 
of inclination, to take it up as a government measure, we fear that it 
will not be carried, 

This, however, is no reason why the friends of Education should 
relax in their efforts to promote the cause. On the contrary, it is a 
powerful reason why they should redouble their exertions, in order to 
meet the opposition or overcome the apathy, in high places, which 

must conquer before they can see their benevolent hopes and 
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Considering this, therefore, to be a question of “ Soctan REForM,” 
one of that class of internal, moral, and national improvements, in 
which men of all political parties may join, in which women have as 
deep an interest as men, and children @ more important stake than 
either, while its accomplishment would effect more towards elevating 
the Social Condition of all classes than any other single measure of 
legislation could produce, we deem it our duty to avail ourselves of 
the present moment, when the subject is about to be brought forward 
for legislative enquiry and discussion, to devote a few pages to its 
elucidation. : 

“ That the soul be without knowledge is not geod,” said the wisest 
of men; and one, of whose name, as a philosopher, England has 
reason to be proud, went even still further than this, by saying, that 
“ knowledge is power.” It was the conviction of this truth that con- 
tributed so largely and so long to debar the mass of the people from a 

ticipation in the blessings of education, and which served so 
Ca ralling their minds, to subject their bodies to the bondage of 
the rich and the powerful. But this state of things continues no 
longer,—‘‘ The a ce is abroad,” and the people of England 
are becoming more enlightened, and better educated. The reasons 
which have been, and still are, adduced against educating the people, 
are as absurd as they are erroneous. “It will assuredly create 
schisms in the state, give rise to distracting discord, subvert all neces- 
sary subordination, and destroy that salutary and requisite dependence 
which the tiller of the soil, and the victim of poverty, ought to have 
upen the more favoured minion of fortune.” This is the openl 
avowed objection of its opposers; but the secret of their hostility is 
this—ihey see that the admission of the poor into the fertile realms of 
knowledge would destroy all blind submission to the will of the great, 
to the utter subversion of all oppressive domination ; it would place 
man more upon an equality with man, and he would be the most 
eminent, the most happy, and the most beloved, who should render 
himself most conspicuous by his talents, his acquizements, and his 
actual excrtions for the good of others. 

Nothing has tended so much to retard education as the mode in 
which the established religion of this country has been managed and 
administered. Orthodox theology —we do not mean Christianit 
has been a stumbling-block in the way of moral and intellectual 
improvement since it was recognized as a branch of the science of 
politics, and became in consequence the subject of legislative enact- 
ments. It is absurd to talk of the exclusive bigotry and oppressive 
dommation of the Catholic priesthood. The priesthood aaa 
every established or privileged sect are bigots and oppressors, and 
decidedly hostile to the extension of knowledge. Instead of exerting 
their energies to do good, to promulgate truths, and sweep away error, 
their whole conduct is founded upon a principle, unquestionably sub- 
versive of that moral freedom which owns istianity as its 
patron, and which alone is calculated to cause this pure Christianity 
to flourish. But is this state of things to remain for ever? .. Is reli- 
gion always to be thus shackled by power, and particular opinions 
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upon the , at all risks? Must we bend the knee to 
and continue to kiss the red which flays our bodies? Must 
r this is the question—ever remain slaves of religion, 
without participating in any of its benefits? God forbid! It would 
be inconsistent with reason, and incompatible with pure Christianity, 
for a degradation to continue. 


law? Certainly not. It will be the free and spontancous attendant 
ftir oat ch tncaretemmapeite farstmemsrncraparre toe 4 
divested of that obtrusive character, and glaring abuse, under whi 
it has too often been presented to us by insidious enemies, or impra- 
dent friends. Partakin of, if not constituting, the very essence of 
truth, it is obnoxious to injury from the assaults of ignorance 
triumphing amidst surrounding darkness; from which assaults it can 
have nothing to fear when reason shall have cleared up the gloom 
most favourable to their operation. 

It is not necessary that the teachers of religion should be invested 
with a superfluity of power: neither Christ nor his disciples 
possessed it. If we divest of the patronage of the civil power, 
they will not be the less respectable, or respected ; they will rest 
their claims for consideration upon the same foundation as their great 
master and his apostles ; but, instead of contending, like them, with 
the insults and scorn of an ignorant and perverse generation, they 
will be cherished and beloved by an enlightened people, conscious of 
the supreme dignity of their , and the inestimable value of 
their office. ‘To these awful and venerable qualifications, they 
will, indeed, be compelled, more than under a legally-established 
church whose ministers may sin without reprehension, to add the 
virtues of temperance, of disinterestedness, of industry, and of 
unaffected piety ; but, notwithstanding the self-denial necessary to 
secure these invaluable bangs they will reap a benefit by their attain- 
ments at least equal to that of the society which they are thus qualified 
to instruct. 

“ Bat,” it has been argued, “ by having a legal church establish- 
ment, we possess an insarmountable barrier against the influx and 
preponderance of heretical opinions.” This, however, as applied to 
our own times, is quite wrong; such might have been the operation 
of the “ Psat in apes but, in a and 
enlightening times, the effect is the very reverse. Is not every step 
gained, so eppecident wy ths “establishment,” held by the majori 
of mankind as a triumph rhe Rar, cera ere om eg 
spread rejoicing and exultation throughout e kingdom, 
cibeding the Yen Acc? Did we not hail with equal exultation 
and joy the admission of our Catholic fellow-subjects to the privi- 


and rights of ? Amd has not the recently proposed 
clay te ish hierarchy given satisfaction a re tt 
friends of freedom im the country? Amidst an almost infinite variety 
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this jewel without price are increased. Error is supported in two 
ways—either by vice or ignorance: as the latter decreases, a gradual 
approximation towards the true evangelical doctrine, and, conse- 

uently, towards each other, must be effected by sectarians of every 
p He toh A church establishment, inflexible in its regulations, 
and obstinately tenacious of its property, even in ing and de- 
tected error, alone holds back from co-operation, and alone refuses its 
concurrence, because such co-operation and concurrence would inter- 
fere with its antiquated and obsolete standard of faith and discipline : 
so that the “ establishment” became eventually the sole cause of per- 
petrating that disunion, which it professes to be its aim and its object 
to destroy. 

In considering religion we are generally erroneous on two principles. 
First, we are too apt to suppose it to be analogous in its properties 
with those institutions which are legitimately placed under the con- 
trol of the human mind; and second, we are too apt to confound 
Christianity with the various supersitions, commonly included in the 
general appellation, religion, and to consider it subject to the same 
arbitrary and prescribed treatment. A false religion may become.a 
most convenient engine of political power; but the true one can only 
so abused while contaminated with some portion of the other. As the 
blessings of knowledge become diffused among the great mass of man- 
kind, and as civilization advances, Christianity will vindicate its rights, 
and disentangle itself from the injurious state of tutelage to which it 
has been so long subjected. Then, and not till then, all the ter- 
restrial blessings with which it is fraught, be fully developed ; it will 
then act with increased and irresistible force in the great work. of 
Sociat Improvement, and prepare the way for that universal and 
uninterrupted harmony which both reason and revelation teach us to 
believe will ultimately prevail over the whole Christian world. 

Having effected a reformation as far as religion is concerned, the 
work of EpucaTion will proceed on a surer and safer footing. That 
man is a creature supremely fitted by his Creator for education, and 
consequently, as it were, demanding it, is easily seen. He enters into 
existence with capabilities of considerable magnitude; but at first his 
mind is a blank, a complete tabula rasa, may be compared in 
some degree to a philosophical vacuum. In this condition, nature is 
his first instructress. She has bestowed upon him organs of sense, 
by means of which he is enabled to take cognizance of her other mag- 
nificent and mighty works. The mind thus acted upon, insensib: 
developes those surprising powers, and those splendid attributes whic 
distinguish and elevate man so far above all other animals, and enable 
him to assume his allotted station in the distinguished order of reason- 
ing beings. Will the opponents of education dare to assert that the 
organs and senses with which man is so liberally endowed by his 
Creator, are to be prevented from exercising their proper functions ? 
Will they say that they are to lie dormant, in abeyance, useless ? Can 
they be guilty of so bold a defiance to the palpable indications of un- 


erring omnipotent Nature, as to deny the right of ha these differ- 
ti yi eddlowly culated? Net 
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Man must be an enlightened, educated, powerful being, else why grant 
him properties calculated to make him so? It is sophistry, it is worse 
than sophistry ; it is actual sin and folly to stand out so boldly in the 
face of conviction, Man must be educated, and all prejudices affecting 
his education must be vanquished and driven away, discomfited by 
reason and sound philosophy. 

Education, however, in its proper sense, is an ed and com- 
prehensive term. It does not mean the mere tuition of the mind— 
a tuition which has hitherto been under the sway of innumerable ar- 
bitrary restrictions; it comprehends corporal as well as mental in- 
struction, the culture of the mind in all its varied comprehensiveness, 
and the training of the body in all the plenitude of its physical powers. 
So soon as the mind shall be fitted for cultivation, then ought the 
work of cultivation to begin. A regard to habits of order, temperance, 
cleanliness, and exercise, should enter into the training of the tender- 
est infant; all excess of excitement should be sedulously avoided ; 
and he should be brought up, that is, educated, in such a manner as 
to allow of the full and perfect play of all his faculties. The careful 
removal and suppression of the indications of the irregular passions, 
should be a constant and ount duty ; for these are detrimental 
to every improvement which may be effected by our enlarged plan of 
education. After this, the next most important point is the storing of 
the memory with ideas which are not spontaneously admitted through 
the senses, which is best done by directing reflection into its p 
channels, This will lead, as a natural sequence, to the general en- 
largement of the understanding, which is susceptible of indefinite 
increase, according to circumstances. 

- The benefits accruing from this state of culture, are not. intended 
exclusively for the rich and the powerful ; every individual, whether 
born in the highest or lowest station, possesses: an undoubted right 
to them. We all come into the world physically helpless and weak, 
the richest as well as the poorest, and we contend that one has as 
legitimate a claim as another to the amelioration and improvement 
of his condition. Hence, to withhold the benefits of a good educa- 
tion from the offspring of the humblest parents, is a criminal dere- 
liction of a positive duty and a sin, not only against religion, and 
the dictates of an enlightened policy, but against our common 
humanity. : 

How will the anti-educationists startle at a position so indiscrimi- 
nately applied !—how will they rejoice at the bold and mite en an- 
nuneiation! But if they imagine that we mean to apply this rier 
ciple to all classes without modification, they mistake our object and 
our views. It is only as ; s one class of benefits that we contend 
for. their indiscriminate diffusion. We contend, that that Page 
which tends tothe comfort, health and improvement of the body, sh 
be equally and impartially dispensed to all members of the commu- 
nity; while the peculiar een: ropri to the cultivation of the 
mind may be allowed to differ in th ree and extent of their appli- 
cation to the particular ciréumstances of tlie individiial to be educated. 

This arrangement will put an énd at once to the violent clamour 
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which has been so loudly shouted from one end of the kingdom to the 
other, against the heinous offence of making our artisans and labourers 
learned, by elevating them, in fact, above their calling. Never was 
there a shallower argument broached than this, though often 

at public meetings, im reference to this terrible effect of education ; 
and never did power more nakedly expose its ignorance and its wick~ 
edness, than by endeavouring to disseminate such a doctrine as this. 
These people had better at once speak their minds boldly and can- 
didly ; sae theron * De not let our slaves, and those whom we have 
hitherto trampled on, be delivered from their blissful ignorance. Do 
not let the ight of knowledge shine in upon the gloom which sur- 
rounds them. Do not, in faet, let them see that we use them ignomi- 
niously ; because, if you do, our power will be at an end, and we 
shall have men and not brutes to deal with.’ ‘There woyld be some 
manliness in this, and the question would then be merged into a mere 
contest between the expediency of perpetuating unjust power, and of 
overthrowing it; it would, in short, be a warfare between power and 
reason, between moral right and physical wrong. 

A plan of education ought to be devised by which the community 
might be divided into three prominent classes, with such subdivisions 
as circumstances should render necessary. ‘The first class might con- 
sist of the rich, of the possessors and inheritors of property which, 
rendering them independent of personal exertion for their support, 
would the better enable them to execute the chief civil functions of the 
state,—these duties devolving upon them im preference to others; the 
second would be composed of those engaged in commerce and trade, 
the ‘ labourers upon capital,’ as they have been called, with the mem- 
bers of the different professions; the third would comprise the larger 

rtion of society, who are more exclusively dependent upon their 
heer, and are simply designated mechanies and labourers. To this 
class, too, would belong the still poorer individuals, who are frequently 
indebted for the scanty subsistence which they obtain to the precarious 
hand of charity. 

Consistently with what we have already said, the children of ev 
one of these classes should, to a certain age, say, seven, eight, or ten, 
receive precisely the same education, with regard to food, clothing, and 
mental cultivation ; and this equality of tuition might, perhaps, be 
safely continued even to a more advanced age than this, except in 
those instances where the children were intended for some of the more 
learned professions. After this, a lower scale of education may be 
pursued, combining with the acquisition of the knowledge less ween \ 
useful, the necessary instruction and practice of the arts, upon whi } 
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Jdhe future subsistence of the individual is to depend. 


Without entertaining any strong hopes of our views being acted on 
by the Ministers of the so we think, nevertheless, that a system 
established upon a principle something like this,—deriving its exist 
ence and support, not from legislative enactments exclusively, but 
from the conviction of its utility impressed upon the minds of the ma~ 
jority of the le,—could y fail of producing effects highly 
conducive to the attainment of an order of civilization, superior to any 
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which has hitherto blessed mankind. It would tend to elevate the 

rer members to their just rank in society, while it would improve 
the health, and foster the amiable qualities of the more fortunate indi- 
viduals; it would help to i harmonize, tranquillize, and 
improve the social mass ; and connected, as it might always be with 
the general diffusion of true religion and morality, it would infallibly 
lead to a very extraordinary degree of private happiness, and public 
prosperity. 

Although Edueation is still subjected to some opposition, this op- 
position is sinking fast intoinanity, ‘The advocates of education have 
gained a glorious triumph over prejudice, a triumph far more honoura- 
ble and beneficial to mankind than the most brilliant exploits of bloody 
and desolating warfare. Let us hope that this triumph will lead to 
still greater results; that all prejudice will be subverted ; and that the 
whole will be crowned by unanimity, peace, and good-will among men, 
and by a constant endeavour amongst all classes of the community to 
preserve and’ propagate public and private virtue, and with these an 
increase of pure enjoyment to all ranks of our fellow-men. 








PLUTARCH TO TRAJAN. 


Iam sensible that you sought not the empire—your natural modesty 
would not suffer you to apply for a distinction, to which you were always 
entitled by the excellency of your manners. That modesty, however, 
makes you still more worthy of these honours you had no ambition to so- 
licit. Should your future government prove in any degree answerable to 
your former merit, I shall have reason to congratulate beth your virtue and 
my own good fortune on this great event. But if otherwise, you have 
exposed yourself to danger and me to y; for Rome will never 
endure an Emperor unworthy of her; and the faults of the scholar will be 
imputed to the master. Seneca is reproached, and his fame will suffer for 
the vices of Nero. The reputation of Quintillian is hurt by the ill con- 
duct of his scholar; and even Socrates is aceused of negligence in the 
education of Alcibiades. Of you, however, I have better hopes, and flatter 
myself that your administration will do honour to their virtues. Only con- 
tinue to be what you are. Let your government commence in your breast; 
and lay the foundation of it in the command of your passions. If you 
make virtue the rule of your conduct, and the end of your actions, every 
thing will proceed in harmony andorder. I have explained to you the 
spirit of those laws and constitutions that were established by your prede- 
cessors ; and you have nothing to do but to carry them into execution. 
this should be the case, I shall have the glory of having formed an Em- 
peror to virtue; but if otherwise, let this letter remain a testimony with 
sueceeding ages, that you did not ruin the Ruman empire under pretence 
of the counsels or the authority of Plutarch. 
HUMOUR, 

Humour is one of the elements of genius; but, when it beeome prede- 
minate, it is only a substitute for genius. It accompanies art in its decline, 
injures, and finally extinguishes it.—Goethe. 
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TOWN OF GIBRALTAR.—SIEGE OF THE ROCK.— 
VOYAGE TO SICILY. 


Tue town of Gibraltar, stretching itself along the foot of the Rock, 
and rising gradually from the shore, forms a kind of amphitheatre, 
and, from the bay, has a charming appearance. It is about a mile 
in length, and a quarter of a mile in vreadth, allowing for its irregu- 
larities of shape, and is said to contain, independent of its garrison, 
about 2000 English, and nearly 5000 foreigners. ‘The houses are, 
in general, well built, partaking partly of the English and partly of 
the Spanish style of architecture, calculated in every respect for the 
situation and climate. The public buildings are excellent, and the 
streets, though narrow, are well paved, and present an air of health 
and cleanliness not often to be met with in this part of the world. 
The language most in use is Spanish, but in this it may be called a 
modern Babel, for its inhabitants comprise nearly every nation, kin- 
dred, and tongue: English, French, R panish, 5 Sete Mg Italians, 
Turks, Greeks, Moors, Arabs, and Jews, with intermediate classes 
and divisions even of these. The French and English dress much 
the same as in their respective countries. The Spaniards assume an 
air of grandeur amidst their poverty that is truly ludicrous, Their 
people of distinction are attended by all the e that can be ima- 
gined ; and the clergy, in their monastic habits of humiliation, seem 
to look on the laity as a race of inferior beings. In the middle ranks 
of society, there is something really interesting, particularly about the 
Spanish ladies. They possess, in general, elegantly proportioned 
figures, the effect of which is heightened by a majestic gait, in which 
they are said to excel every nation on the globe. Their complexion 
is 4 fine brunette ; their features regular, with small lips and beautifully 
white teeth. They dress universally in black, with a scarf or hood 
thrown over the head, which covers the ears and neck, and falls care- 
lessly over the shoulders; itis difficult to describe it with precision, 
yet its effect is highly interesting. There are, indeed, a thousand 
dangerous allurements in the beauties of an Andalusian woman, and 
something irresistibly bewitching in eyes full of fire and expression, 
that X: eri sparkle from beneath a fine arched brow, negligently 
shaded by glossy tresses, and occasionally eclipsed by the seem- 


ingly accidental intervention of an elegant fan, the graceful exercise 
of (which displays an arm that serves but to rivet admiration more 

. “"Phey are, however, so piously attended by lynx-eyed gover- 
nesses, maiden aunts, and human Cerberuses, that one can but 
silently admire and pity them. The lower orders of Spaniards here 
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are composed chiefly of Andalusian peasants, who bring supplies to 
the garrison and town. They have preserved the costume of the age 
of Cervantes, and resemble exactly the peasantry of the oldest Spani 
poningt ‘They wear high dnd’ short-quartered shoes of light brown 
eather, tied with a rose-knot of some gay-coloured ribbon ; cotton or 
silk stockings, often in rags; velvet.orleather breeches, the knees 
and flap finely worked with cord, round silver buttons hanging by a 
silver chain instead.of an eye, and long open slits cut round the thigh, 
with a white lining underneath; a white calico shirt, open at the neck, 
and sometimes turning down over the shoulders with a frilled collar, 
like young boys in England; a jacket made of the same materials.as 
the breeches, worked with cord, silver buttons and chain, and open 
slits round the arms; with a black velvet cap and feather, orna- 
mented with tassels, not much unlike our college caps,with the tren- 
chers taken off. I was at first surprised to see persons of so low.a 
rank in life wearing so expensive a dress, as I think it could not be 
made in England for less than 202. or 30/.; but I was told their 
wives and children in the country are employed in making them, and 
that one suit lasts them for many years, which I was ready to believe 
from the thread-bare condition in which most of them appeared to be. 
The Portuguese and Italians dress as in their own countries; the 
Turks with much splendour of costume ; the Greeks nearly the same, 
except in the colour of their turbans and slippers.. The Moors, many 
of whom are negroes, wear also the Mohammedan dress, as they 
profess that religion. The Arabs, some of whom are Bedouins, or 
Wanderers of the Desert, having no fixed residence or habitation, are 
literally rolled up in a singular garment of white serge or staff, large 
enough to make two pair of blankets, wearing neither shirt, cap, nor 
shoes. And the Armenians, and Barbary Jews, who are chiefl 
pedlars and porters, forming the lowest grade in the scale of this 
inixed multitude, and treated with indignity on all sides, are glad to 
cover their nakedness with any garment their precarious gains will 
allow them to procure, reserving to themselves no other distinetion 
than that of f cist their heads, and wearing short beards, rigidly 
adhering to all the mortifications imposed by their creed. 

After the conquest of Gibraltar from the Moors, it remained in the 
hands of the Spaniards until the year 1704, when it was taken by 
the English. The following history of its sieges and defences leaves 
the recent attacks upon Antwerp far behind. 

On the 16th day of June, Sir George Rooke being joined by Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel, resolved to proceed up the Medi in 
quest of the French fleet, which had sailed thither from Brest, and 
which Rooke had actually discovered in the preceding month, on their 
voyage to Toulon. On the 17th day of July, the admirals called a 
council of war, in the road of Tetuan, when they resolved to make 
an attempt on Gibraltar, which was but slenderly provided with a 
garrison. Thither they sailed; and on the .2\st: day ofthe same 
month, the Prince of Hesse Janded on the Isthmus with 1800 
marines. On summoning the Governor to surrender, he was an- 
swered, that the place would be defended to the last extremity. Next 
VOL. I.—NO. III. Q 
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day the Admiral gave orders for cannonading the town. Perceiving 
that the enemy were driven from their fort?fications at the South Mole 
Head, he commanded Captain Whitaker to arm all the boats, and 
assault that quarter. ‘The Captains Hicks and Jumper, who happened 
to be nearest the Mole, immediately manned their pinnaces, and én- 
tered the fortifications sword in hand. The Spaniards sprung amine, 
by which two lieutenants and about a hundred men were killed or 
wounded. Nevertheless, the two Captains took possession of the plat- 
form, and kept their ground until they were sustained by Captain 
Whitaker and the rest of the seamen, who took by storm a redoubt 
betwixt the Mole and the town. ‘The Governor then capitulated, and 
the Prinee of Hesse entered the place, amazed at the success of this 
attempt, considering the strength of the fortifieations, which might 
have been defended by fifty men against a numerous army. 

By the treaty of peace between Great Britain and Spain, it was 
ceded by Philip to Queen Anne, with the island of Minorca, on con- 
dition that the inhabitants should enjoy their estates, and the ex- 
ercise of the Roman Catholic religion. 

In 1727 it was besieged. The trenches were opened before this 
fortress on the 11th day of February, by the Condé de las Torres, 
at the head of 20,000 men. The place was well provided for a de- 
fence, and the old Earl of Portmore, who was at that time Governor, 
embarked with a reinforcement from England, under convoy of a 
fleet commanded by Sir Charles Wager. He arrived at Gibraltar in 
the beginning of April, where he landed the troops, with ammnu- 
nition and stores. At the same time 500 men arrived from Minorca; 
making the garrison 6000, who, being supplied with fresh provisions 
from the coast of Barbary, treated their besiegers with contempt. 

In 1779, immediately succeeding the Spanish declaration of war, 
it was again closely invested ; and though the Spanish batteries were 
not in a suflicient state of forwardness to annoy the garrison to any 
extent, they suffered much from a dreadful scarcity, the daily food 
of many being thistles, dandelion, &e. Admiral Rodney was, there- 
fore, sent with a fleet of transports to its relief, and had been but a 
few days at sea before he captured a large fleet of frigates and trans- 
ports, bound with supplies from St. Sebastian to Cadiz; and had 
scarcely adjusted the distribution of his prizes, when, off Cape St. 
Vincent, he fell m with a Spanish squadron, consisting of eleven sail 
of the line, and, after a brilliant action, captured three of seventy 
guns, and the Admiral’s ship of eighty, the whole of which he took 
to Gibraltar, and thus afforded them a seasonable relief. After his 
departure for the West Indies, the blockade was again renewed ; but the 
Spaniards, under Don Barcelo, were defeated in an attempt to burn the 
English shipping in the harbour, and their plans, for the moment, 
rendered quite abortive. 

In the mean time, the court of Spain, mortified at their 
disappointments, determined to make still greater exertions a the 
redaction of Gibraltar. Their works were carried on with more vigour 
than ever; and having by experiment found the inefficacy of a 
blockade, they resolved to try the effects of a bombardment. ~ Their 
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batteries were mounted with guns of the heaviest metal, and with 
mortars of the largest dimensions. These di d torrents of fire. 
on a narrow isthmus; and it seemed, says Barlow, as if not only the 
works, but the Rock itself, must have been overwhelmed, for all dis- 
tinetions of parts were lost in flames and smoke. ‘This cannonade 
continued day and night, almost incessantly, for three weeks, in 
= twenty-four hours of which, 100,000lbs. of gunpowder were 
used, and between four and five thousand shot and shells went through 
the town. It then slackened, but was not mtermitted for one whole 
day for upwards of twelve months. The fatigues of the garrison were 
extreme. 'The town itself was nearly destroyed ; and sach of the in- 
habitants as were not buried in the ruins of their houses, or torn to 
pieces by the shells, fled to the most remote parts of the Rock; but 
destruction followed them to places which had always been deemed 
secure. No scene could be more deplorable. Mothers and children, 
clasped in each other's arms, were so completely torn to pieces, that it 
seemed more like an annihilation of their shattered fragments, than 
a dispersion of them ; and even ladies of the greatest sensibility and 
most delicate constitution, deemed themselves happy to be admitted 
to a few hours of repose in the barracks, amidst the noise of a crowded 
soldiery, and the s of the wounded and dying. At the first 
onset, General Elliott, the Governor, retorted on the besiegers a 
shower of fire; but foreseeing the difficulty of procuring supplies, he 
soon retrenched, and received, with comparative uneoncern, the fu 
and violence of his adversaries. B latter end of the year, the 
besiegers had brought their works to that state of perfection which they 
intended. ‘The care and ingenuity employed upon them were extra- 
ordinary. The best engineers of France and Spain had united their 
abilities, and both kingdoms were filled with sanguine expectations of 
success. In this juncture, when all Europe was m suspense concern- 
ing the fate of the garrison, and when, from the prodigious efforts 
made for its reduction, many believed that it could not hold out much 
longer, a sally was projected and executed, which, in about two hours, 
destroyed those works that had required so much time, labour, and 
skill to accomplish. A body of 2000 men, under General Ross; 
made an attack under cover of the night, on the exterior front of their 
lines, when the Spaniards gave way on every side. ‘Their magazines 
and works were blown up, their cannon spiked, and all demolished, 
with an inconsiderable loss in the detachment who accomplished it. 
This unexpected event disconcerted the besiegers ; but they soon re- 
covered from their alarm, and, with a perseverance peculiar to their 
nation, determined to prosecute the siege, raped pane ne as the 
reduction of Minorca had inspired them with motives to exer- 
cise their indefatigable ardour and perseverance. 

The Duke de Crillon, who had been recently successful in the 
siege of Minorca, was appointed to conduct the siege of Gibraltar; 
and it was resolved to employ the whole strength of the Spanish 
monarchy in seconding his operations. No means were or 
expense spared, that promised to forward the views of the besi 
From the failure of all the plans hitherto a 
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reduction of Gibraltar, it was resolved to adopt new ones ; and am 
the various projects for this purpose, one, which had been formed b 
the Chevalier d’Arcon, was deemed the most worthy of trial. This 
was, to construct such floating batteries as could neither be sunk nor 
fired ; with this view their bottoms were made of the thickest timber, 
and their sides of wood and cork long soaked in water, with a lar 
layer of wet sand between. ‘To prevent the effect of red-hot balls, a 
number of pipes were contrived to carry water through every part of 
them, and pumps were provided to keep these constantly supplied 
with water. The people on board were to be sheltered from the fall 
of bombs by a cover of rope-netting, which was made sloping, and 
overlaid with wet hides. These floating batteries, ten in number, were 
made out of the keels of large vessels cut down for the ie ose, and 
carried from ten to twenty-eight guns each, were seconded by eighty 
large boats, mounted with guns of heavy metal, and also by a host of 
frigates, ships of force, and some hundreds of small craft. 

General Elliott, the intrepid defender of Gibraltar, was not ignorant 
that inventions of a peculiar kind were prepared against him, but he 
knew nothing of their construction. He, nevertheless, provided for 
every circumstance of danger that could be foreseen or imagined. 
The day was fixed and publicly known when this grand attack was to 
be made; and the new-invented machines, with all the united powers 
of gunpowder and artillery in the highest state of improvement, were 
to be called into action. The combined fleets of France and Spain 
in the bay, amounted to about fifty sail of the line. Their batteries 
were covered with 154 pieces of heavy brass cannon, and the num- 
bers employed by land and sea against this fortress were estimated at 
100,000 men! With this force, and by the fire of 300 heavy pieces 
of cannon, mortars, and howitzers, from the adjacent shore, it was 
intended to attack every part of the British works at ene and the 
same instant. The surrounding hills were covered with people to 
behold the spectacle. The cannonade and bombardment was tremen- 
dous. The showers of shot and shells from the land-batteries and 
ships of the besiegers, and from the various works of the garrison, 
exhibited a niost dreadful scene! Four hundred of the heaviest 
— of artillery were playing at the same moment, and the whole 

eninsula seemed to be overwhelmed in the torrents of fire that were 
incessantly poured upon it. The Spanish floating-batteries, for some 
time, answered: the expectations of their framers; for the heaviest 
shells often rebounded from their tops, while thirty-two-pound shot 
made no visible impression upon their hulls. For some hours the 
attack and defence were so well conducted and equally supported, as 
to admit no appearance of superiority on either side. The construction 


of the battering-ships was so well calculated for withstanding the 
combined force of fire and artillery, that they seemed for some time 
to bid defiance to the powers of the heaviest ordnance. In the after- 
noon, however, the effects of red-hot shot became visible. At first 
there was only an appearance of smoke; but, in the course of the 
night, after the garrison had continued firing fifteen hours, two of the 
floating-batteries were in flames, and several more were beginning to 
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kindle. The opening of daylight disclosed a most dreadful le ! 
Many were seen in the midst of the flames erying out for help, while 
others were floating upon pieces of timber, exposed to equal danger 
from the opposite element; but the generous humanity of the victors 
pega their valour, and was the more honourable, as the exertions 
of it exposed them to no less danger than those of active hostility, 
In endeavouring to save the lives of his enemies, Captain Curtis 
nearly lost his own: while, for the most benevolent purpose, he was 
alongside the floating-batteries, one of them blew up, and sunk his 
boat ; but he fortunately escaped to land upon some fragments of the 
wreck. By similar perilous exertions, nearly four indeed men were 
saved from destruction. The exercise of humanity to an enemy under 
such circumstances of immediate action and impending danger, con- 
ferred more true honour than could be acquired by the most splendid 
series of victories. It, in some measure, obscured the impression 
made to the disadvantage of human nature, by the madness of man- 
kind in destroying each other in wasteful wars ! 

The whole of the Spanish flotilla were thus destroyed; and very 
soon afterwards, Lord Howe, with thirty-five sail of the line, brought 
to the brave garrison an ample supply of every thing they needed, 
either for their support or their defence; since which, they have re- 
mained in undisturbed possession of the Rock which their valour so 
ably defended. 

On the 2d of July we left Gibraltar, in company with the fleet, and 
standing over to the southward, passed within sight of the fortifica- 
tions of Ceuta, situated on a peninsula of Africa, which, with Gibral- 
tar, Spartel, and Trafalgar, form the Straits. It is so strongly 
defended by nature, as well as art, that although the Moors have 
often besieged it, it has withstood all their efforts. The first mention 
of it in history as a scene of much interest, was during the devout 
age of the crusades, when Louis IX. or St. Louis of France, with 
the wild hope of baptizing the King of Tunis, directed his expedition 
against the Moorish territory, instead of the Holy Land, but fell a 
victim, with most of his troops, to the climate. 

After the reign of this illustrious crusader, the spirit of Mohamme- 
danism continued to gain ground, and extend its influence from the 
Euphrates to the northern coast of Africa; and over all the western 
shores of the Mediterranean, the display of the crescent seemed to 
chide the warriors of Christendom for neglecting the cause of chivalry, 
and the defence of their holy faith. 

The situation of Portugal was particularly favourable for a descent 
on the African coast; and the extirpation of Mohammedanism con- 
tinued, during the reign of John I. and his successors, to form the 
chief object of their heroic exploits. The Portuguese princes had 
long been ambitious to receive the sword of vehy from their 
renowned father, when a general crusade to the Moorish coast called 
them from the enjoyment of peace to those military honours vy 
ardently desired. It is related, that the Queen Phillippa, thei 
mother, contemplating the dangers of an expedition against the 
infidels, and beholding the lives of her husband and children at once 
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exposed to the relentless scimitars of the Moors, unable to shake the 

firm resolutions of her ambitious offspring, or to support the dreadful 

uncertainty of so eventful a voyage, fell a victim to the painful con- 

flicts of her mind. The death of so amiable and beloved a woman 

awakened the regret of every one, and cast a portentous gloom on the 
t of the African crusades. 

From the Bay of Lagos, near Cape St. Vincent, the embarkation 
of the Portuguese was beheld with various emotions, and recalled to 
mind the trophies and African exploits of the Roman Belisarius. 
The spectacle must certainly have been solemn and interesting ; and 
although the navigator of the present day reflects on the embarkation 
with ure, as it opened the first dawn of a knowledge of the coasts 
of Africa, yet the Portuguese, who beheld their sovereign, and the 
hopes of his illustrious house, exposed at once to the perils of the 
ocean, and to the fatal malignity of the burning sands and feverish 
atmosphere of that continent, must have felt deeply. They are, 
therefore, described as viewing the fading vessels in the distant horizon 
with mixed sensations ; and the shores of Lagos displayed a melan- 
choly group when the sails of the monarch were lost in the surround- 

aze. 

The lofty towers and walls of Ceuta (the ancient Septem, so called 
from the seven mountains in Mauritania Zingitana), which had been 
in part constructed and fortified by Justinian, formed at that time the 
sirongest Moorish garrison in Africa; and the subjects both of Spain 
and Portugal had long resorted thither, in security, to bid defiance to 
their country. On their landing safely the whole of their armament, 
consisting of 50,000 men, they found that every thing which the vigil- 
ance or precaution of the Moorish Governor could devise had long been 
prepared ; but neither their courage nor their strength was equal to 
the successful opposition of so formidable an enemy ; and Bensala, the 
Moor, accordingly retired under cover of the night, leaving the cru- 
saders to secure the conquest at daybreak. 

On the return of the Rites Monarch to Algarve, he reviewed 
his troops, in order to reward those who had distinguished themselves. 
The scene must have become particularly interesting, when the mili- 
tary spirit of the father was gratified in proclaiming the rewards due 
to the valour of his sons. Don Pedro was created Duke of Coimbra, 
and Don Henry, Duke of Viseo; the latter of whom returned to 
Ceuta as Governor, where his favourite projects of maritime discovery 
were matured, and his information on subjects connected therewith, 
enlarged by occasional converse with such Moors as could be gained 
over to his interest: so that the development of the southern coast of 
Africa may be traced from the day when the flag of Portugal was 
planted by its princes on the northern promontory of Ceuta. A view 
of the savage inhabitants of its northern coast, in the present day, will 
not justify the opinion of Henry's receiving information from 
the Moors of Ceuta; but if we reflect on the distance of four cen- 
turies, during which their movements have been retrograde, and the 
decline of knowledge has been equal to its progress in other countries, 
we may conceive it possible for the Duke to have discovered some rays 
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of science, which even the desolation of the maritime colonies of 
Hi Regius, of Ceuta, and of Carthage, did not extinguish. 

“ long and narrow tract of the African coast,” says Gibbon, 
« was filled with frequent monuments of Roman art and munificence, 
and the respective degrees of improvement might be accurately mea- 
sured by the distance from Carthage and the Mediterranean.” And 
Dr. Adam Smith, in his “ Wealth of Nations,” is of opinion, that 
the express object which the Portuguese prince had particularly in 
view, was to find out by sea a way to the countries from which the 
Moors brought ivory gold-dust across the desert. 

The characters of these two princes have been justly venerated by 
posterity; for in whatever light they are beheld, they ae ee 
claims to admiration. Pedro, Duke of Coimbra, was remark for 
a quick and solid understanding. His eloquence, the voyages which 
he had made, and his travels both in Asia and Africa, ecet the 
historian Castera, and others, to style him the Ulysses of the age. 
When called to the exercise of the supreme power as Reisen, be 
gave the whole of his charts and geographical manuscripts to his 
brother Henry, Duke of Viseo, who, to kindred genius and talents, 
united the most determined resolution and patient perseverance. 
Their characters called forth the powers of Camoens, in bis delightful 
episode of the Historic Flags or Ensigns, which Mickle thus 
translates :— 





Illustrious, lo! two brother heroes shine, 
Their birth, their deeds, adorn the royal line; 

To every King of princely Europe known, 

In every court the gallant Pedro shone ; 

The glorious Henry! Kindling at his name, 

Behold my sailors’ eyes all sparkle flame ! 

Henry! the chief who first by Heaven inspired, 

To deeds unknown before, the sailor fired ; 

Who, conscious of his prowess, left the shore, 

Aud dared new Oceans never plough’d before ! 

The various wealths of every distant land 

He bade his fleets explore—his fleets command ! 

The Ocean’s great Discoverer he shines, 

Nor less his honours in the martial lines ; 

The painted flag the cloud-wrapt siege displays, 
There Ceuta’s rocking wall its trust betrays ; 

Black yawns the breach; the point of many a-spear 
Gleams through the smoke ; loud shouts astound the. ear! 
Whose steps first trod the dreadful pass? whose sword 
Hew’d its dark way—first with the foe begored ? 
Twas thiue, O, glorious Henry! first to dare 

The dreadful pass, and thine to close the war. 
Taught by thy might, and humbled in her gore, 

The boastful pride of Afric tower’d no more! 

Lustap. 


Since that period, the history of Ceuta presents nothing interesting 
beyond ae asm arenes. from the  weoonaa dis to the Spaniards, 
who at present hold it, and keep it well garrisoned, for the purpose of 
making it on the African side what Gibraltar is on the European, one 
of she bepe of entrance to the Mediterranean Sea. 
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On the morning of the 3d, we were on the Spanish coast, and 
passed within sight of the Granada mountains, the summits of which, 
rising to an immense height, were partially enveloped in clouds, and 
their broken ridges covered with flakes of snow, which, sparkling in 
the sun, presented a singularly beautiful appearance. 

On the evening of the 5th, we passed Cape de Gatt, but at too great 
a distance to observe any of the peculiarities of its coast. The wind 
being light, our progress was extremely slow. 

On the 7th, we made the African shores, and passed along under 
the high land of Algiers, sufficiently near to distinguish the Castle, 
and some white buildings on the sides of the hills, at some distance 
from each other; but the town being at the bottom of a deep bay, was 
hidden from our view. 
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Tne number of communications that we have received from Corres- 
pondents, on the subject of this department of our Journal, would 
scarcely be credited, considering that the Second Number of the 
work only has yet appeared. We are gratified, however, in being 
able to state, that they uniformly approve of the style and character 
of the Illustration of the Sacred Volume hitherto presented, and as 
uniformly express a hope that no Number will appear without some 
portion at least of these Illustrations forming a part of it. The point 
on which they differ, is as to the selection of the Lessons and Psalms 
of the Day, for the subjects of comment. The objections urged to 
this are many—but we will state only a few :—1st. That it will fre- 
quently occur that some of the Lessons will afford such ample scope 
for illustration, as to render it impossible to do them justice in any one 
Number. 2ndly. That it will also occasionally happen that some of 
the Lessons will afford no materials whatever for similar illustrations, 
and there would then be an inevitable barrenness of subject, if the 
plan were rigidly confined to a comment on the Lessons of the Day. 
drdly. That the pressure of political matter would sometimes compel 
the exclusion of this department altogether, in some particular Num- 
ber, and that it could not then be advantageously reverted to in the 
ensuing week, as the space would be required for that which was to 
come. And, lastly, that the Lessons of the Day are not réad, at the 
same time, in all the places of Christian worship; and that, therefore, 
the great object of securing general attention to the same subject, at 
the same period of time, would be but partially aceomplished. 

For these, and other reasons, which need not be enumerated, it ap- 
pears to us that the mode or order of proceeding, which will be most 
acceptable to the largest class, and give the greatest pleasure to the 
greatest number, will be to take up the Seriptures from the beginning, 
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and proceed, seriatim, and in one unbroken continuity onward 
through the Sacred Volume, by which means a more complete and 
comprehensive Commentary will be secured, than by turning to various 

arts of the Old and New Testament at the same time. If it should 
Pee that a single chapter should require several pages of illustra- 
tion, there will then be no limitation of space, because what cannot 
be included in one Number, may be carried on to the next, and con- 
tinued till completed; and if there be several ‘chapters in succession 
that offer no materials for illustration, these can be passed over alto- 
gether until others occur, where the attention may be usefully arrested. 

In this way, it is hoped, that a very varied and interesting, as well 
as comprehensive and acceptable, Commentary on the whole of the 
Scriptures, may be progressively presented to the reader of this work ; 
and form, in every week, a useful portion of Sabbath-reading for 
families of every rank and persuasion; more especially the younger 
members of both sexes, whose attention may be the more readily 
secured to the perusal of the great Original itself, when accompanied 
by illustrations that shall familiarize their minds with the geography, 
p bona animal and vegetable productions, scenery, monuments, man- 
ners, customs, and usages, of the several countries and people spoken 
of in the Volume of their Faith. 

We shall enter upon this task in our next; and we trust that the 
Illustrations already given in the two preceding Numbers, will be 
sufficient to shew what an inexhaustible mine of rich material that 
Volume contains, and how desirable it is, that it should be drawn up 
from the depths of the treasury in which it lies, and be placed in the 
most clear and attractive light before those whose minds are only to 
be won to study, by research being made agreeable as well as useful 
in its pursuit. 
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W28iILE we are on the subject of improved arrangements, and internal 
reform, we may add, that it will be found a material convenience to 
the printer, and greatly facilitate the rapidity of the work passing 
through the press, (which, now that the number printed is larger 
than we had anticipated, is a point of increasing importance) if, n- 
stead of collecting all the passages of ancient iat modern authors, in 
one place, and under one head, we disperse them throughout the 
work, to occupy vacant niches, and fill up spaces at the close of arti- 
cles, which might otherwise remain blank. There will thus be an 
economy of space, as well as an increased variety secured by this 
arrangement; and as we have now determined, in return for the 
ample and increasing encouragement with which the work has been 
received, to make what was given as a temporary addition of matter, 
in our last, a permanent increase of its contents, making each Num- 
ber Sixty-four pages instead of Fifty-six, there will thus bea anion of 
advantages in every point of view. 
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SKETCH OF JOSEPH BUONAPARTE, COUNT DE 
SURVILLIERS, NOW IN LONDON. 


At the present moment, it will give some variety to our pages, to 
offer a don précis of the most remarkable events in the life of the 
eldest of the family of Napoleon, and we may also say, of the most 
sensible and respectable of that family, with the single exception of 
Louis, who, though thwarted by his consort, nevertheless did as 
much for Holland as Joseph confessedly did for the kingdom of 
Naples. 

tn the small volume, recently published by Mr. Ridgway, now 
lying before us, and which has drawn our attention to this subject, 
om is nothing particularly new, excepting two letters to character— 
one from the late General Lamarque, one of the most devoted ad- 
herents of the Buonaparte family, and avowedly the most Anti- 
Anglican of all the military politicians of late days; the other from 
Lafayette, more general in the expression and less specific in the 
praise. We had, however, well nigh forgotten the American diplomas 
from the States of New Jersey and New York, permitting Joseph 
Buonaparte to hold land without the usual formulary of his be- 
coming an American Citizen. The act of the Legislature of the 
State of New York, in the same instrument, confers this immunity 
and privilege on Joseph Buonaparte, Peter Francis Réal, William 
Cooper, atid Mary Lamb. Now who these three latter perso 
are, the legend sayeth not. But that they are of the “ illustrious 
obscure” is very evident ; and we cannot but think, that the Americans 
would have done the thing more handsomely in conferring this privi- 
lege by a separate act on the brother of Napoleon alone. Per. aps, 
however, Peter, William, and Mary Aune, are of te household of the 
Count. It is evident that the people of America learned to respect 
and esteem Joseph during his sixteen years’ sojourn among them. 
All the inhabitants of Bordentown repaired to his retreat to bid fare- 
well to one who had been a benefactor to many of them, and to all a 
friend. Similar testimonies of respect were paid to him at Phila- 
delphia also. 

Since his arrival in England, we are told that the Count has been 
an object of surprise, among—guess whom? ‘The circle at Talley- 
rand’s or Prince Lieven's? No ;—but to the market-gardeners and 
flower-sellers! When he, (the Count) says the memoirs, resided 
temporarily at Cavendish Square, the market-gardeners and flower- 
sellers expressed — at seeing a gentleman up and out when they 
were proceeding with their baskets to Commneuiied Market. It has 
been the fate of many English gentlemen. to have often met these 
market gardeners “up and out” as they were going home to bed, 
yet the said gardeners never expressed: surprise at this, because no 
doubt the English gentlemen had a sleepy anda jaded look. Bat 
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Joseph so resembles his brother, that were he not taller, and con- 
siderably less stout, he might pass for him. It was this resemblance 
to N , no doubt, and not the being “up and out,” which ex- 
cited the wonderment of the market-gardeners and flower-sellers. 

His memoirs have evidently been published with a political in- 
tent. During the émeutes of June, when all was so unsettled in 
France—when the throne of Louis Philippe was not worth a pin’s 
fee—nor his life worth a pin’s purchase—it was, no doubt, a fair poli- 
tical speculation to —_ the claims (if we may so call them) and 
the domestic virtues of Joseph—his temperance—his good sense— 
his stern honesty—and unobtrusive citizenship—before the people of 
Paris. But we very much doubt if that —cheated as have 
been out of the icgitimate results of the Revolution of 1830—we very 
much deubt if the people of France, generally—suffering as they are 
from the results of two imperfect revolutions—will now make a third 
in the interest of any man or any family whatever. Should they make a 
third revolution, we predict it will be a final one, for it will be for a 
principle, and not fora person. No man can say what is in the womb 
of time, but if this third revolution be not made, events, and the 
conduct of Louis Philippe and his Government, will pave the way for 
the advent of Henry the Fifth. We are not among the number of 
those who think Louis Philippe destitute of talent. On the contrary, 
we deem him to be possessed, in the highest degree, of shrewdness 
and sagacity ; and of that left-handed wisdom with which adversity 
too often fortifies her children. We believe him, moreover, to be ex- 
ceedingly ambitious, not generous, and of boundless and insatiable 
avarice. A courtier by nature, education, and interest, we believe 
him in heart an Ultra-Ro alist, as we know he is by descent the scion 
of the very worst of a bad race. 

What, then, has France to expect of such a man, but to be cruci- 
fied between his avarice and ambition? Already has he violated all 
his promises, and forfeited his throne with a thousand times more 
reason than Charles X. Has France gained aught by the three 
days, that should induce her to try another half week of revolution in 
the interest of Joseph Buonaparte? Let her ruined trade, her é¢at 
de siege, her seizure of journals and prosecution of citizens, 
trumpet-tongued on this head. It is true that the electoral eligibility 
has been lowered from 300 to 250 francs, and this has let in a 
of 80,000 electors: but what is 80,000 in a population of 32 mil- 
lions? No—the French have made a revolution in the interest of the 
junior branch of the house of Bourbon, but not in the interest of con- 
stitutional liberty. Espionage flourishes as in the days of Fouché, 
-of whom Gisquet is a worthy rival. On this head we need but refer 
to the case of M. Laboisciére, the deputy, as referred to in the daily 
journals of last weck. And the system. of passports—one of the 
worst and most harassing inventions of despotism—exists with a force 
and rigor seldom resorted to under the sway of Napoleon. : 

France will bear much im the hope of repose, as the last two years 
suffering abundantly evince. But Louis Phillipe may find out, 
when practising for the second time as a mathematical teacher, tha. 
there is a limit at which national forbearance ceases to be a virtue. 
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The throne of July is now surrounded by many of the soldiers of 
fortune of the empire—and one of the most rapacious and unprin- 
cipled of these soldiers is now a Minister: but Joseph mem an 
against whom neither rapacity nor want of principle can be alleged, 
may not set foot on the soil of France! After all, that throne must 
be weak in the hearts of the people, which dreads so tame and peace- 
ful a rival as the ex-King of Naples and Spain. 

There is in this small brochure a circumstance quite characteristic 
of the spendthrift prodigal diplomacy of England. The treaty of 
Amiens, signed on the 25th of March, 1802, was conducted under 
the management of Joseph Napoleon for France, and Lord Cornwallis 
for England. The instructions of the British Plenipotentiary re- 
quired that each Government should discharge the expences of its 
own prisoners. .A balance of several millions of francs —_ 
against France; and this circumstance threatened to arrest the pro- 
gress of the negotiation, when Lord Cornwallis assured Joseph con- 
fidentially, that the question of a few millions should not prevent the 
conclusion of peace ! 

Thus it has nearly always been with England—like the Nouveau 
Riche, in Moliére, “ c'est elle toujours qui paye.” Shade of Franklin, 
Jefferson, and Adams! What think ye of a few millions being no 
consideration? But so it must always be, unless the diplomacy of 
England is thrown open, like all other professions, to talent. Hitherto 
it has been exclusively reserved for the aristocracy—and with what 
happy results let our commercial treaties witness, and British mer- 
chants attest. 

But, to return to Lord Cornwallis—some days after, the British 
Government changed its views, and the Plenipotentiary received 
orders to insist on the payment of this balance as a “sine qua non.” 
Lord Cornwallis, however, not choosing to be put to the blush, 
openly declared that his word had been given, and should not be 
forfeited for the sum in dispute. We confess we think this was a 
highly proper feeling on the part of Lord Cornwallis, provided he 
paid the few millions out of his own pocket; but as those millions 
came from the public, the affair assumes a different shape. That such 
a matter was allowed to pass sub silentio at the time is another proof 
of the necessity of that change, which we hope will produce an 
amended and real representation of the people. 

Whilst engaged in diplomatic pursuits, Joseph Buonaparte was the 
first to suggest the suppression of the system of piracy, of which the 
corsairs of Barbary made the smaller states the victims. But here 
again Kngland was made the dupe; the expedition sent against Al- 
giers, ‘Tunis, and Tripoli, took away from British ships their exclusive 
and only advantage in this carrying trade—since it grew out of the 
constant danger incident to almost all vessels, the British ex ‘ 
The direct object of the expedition was to obtain for the ships of other 
nations as —— a security as Great Britain herself had uniformly 
oh ate ‘ his Nie pear pus for them, and the result was, that 

niush ships being built and navigated at much than 
those of all other eaaaee the few that remained age Arann 


were not able to procure a rate of freight equivalent to cover their 
disbursements, 
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ILLUSTRATION OF SIR WALTER SCOTT’S QUENTIN 
DURWARD. 


CHATEAU OF PLESSIS-LES-TOURS AND LOUIS XI. 


Ir has been objected to the Historical Novels and Romances of Sir Walter 
Scott, and others of the same school, that the mixing up the effusions of 
fancy with matters of fact, though it may contribute to amusement, is also 
calculated to confuse the reader, and to excite a feeling of scepticism on 
the more important point of historical truth. Whether this be re case or 
not, or, if at all, in what degree, must depend, perhaps, on’ the anxiety 
and care of the writer, on no account to misrepresent historical, topogra- 
phical, or characteristic facts, but to employ the powers of imagination 
solely to embellish, —s and illustrate. In this case, well regulated 
imagination may doubtless be rendered signally serviceable in the diffusion 
of useful knowledge, and in the promotion of the great objects for which 
history is studied. In exemplification of this sentiment may be mentioned 
the service he has rendered to the cause of truth and humanity, by the fide- 
lity with which Sir Walter, in his Quentin Durward, has, amidst the attrac- 
tions of splendid fiction, exhibited the life and character of Louis XI of 
France; and, with extraordinary felicity and truth, described his favourite 
residence of Plessis-les-Tours, which, with wicked ingenuity, that tyrant 
converted into one of his engines of dissimulation and cruelty. 

The Chateau of Plessis is situated half a league from the city of Tours, in 
the valley of the Loire, on a spot slightly elevated, near where the river 
Cher makes a sudden bend or approach towards the former river, with 
which, in extraordinary floods, it has been known to mingle its waters. No 
one who has read Quentin Durward with the consciousness that it is not a 
mere work of the imagination, but must be deeply interested in visiting the 
site, and viewing the present state of the Chateau of Plessis ; and for such 
a one to approach it in reality, without shuddering at the recollection of the 
too faithful descriptions of its former horrors by the great Wizard of the 
North, is next to impossible. But,—‘ the battlemented and turretted walls’ 
—the thrice-repeated ditch, each of ‘the depth of twenty feet,’—the ‘ pal- 
lisades of iron topped with clusters of sharp yon a ‘ancient and grim- 
looking donjon-keep, which rose like a black Ethiopian giant into the air, 
—the ‘shot-hole windows; the gateway towers,’—the triple succession of 
‘ portcullis and drawbridge,’—and the ‘ cradles of iron, called swallows’ nests, 
from which the sentinels who were regularly posted there could take deli- 
berate aim at any who should attempt to enter without the rs signal or 

ssword of the day,”—no longer blast the sight of outraged humanity! no 
longer call for the retributive justice of offended heaven! The besom of 
destruction has swept these enormities from the soil of France; they have 
vanished before the light of reason,—the reclamation of the rights of man 
has humbled them to the ground, leaving but as an awful memento the 
scanty remnants of this once dreaded engine of kingly despotism. The 
stout peasantry and the saps yeomanry of France, the strength, if not the 
ornament of nations, now cultivate contentedly, cheerfully, exultingly, on 
their own account, that very soil where every yard of land, excepting 
‘the permitted path, was formerly ‘ render ngerous and well nigh 
impracticable, by snares and traps armed with ra het wae which sheared 
off the unwary passenget’s limb, as sheéerly as a hedge-hill tops a hawthorn 
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sprig; and calthrops that would pierce your foot through, and pitfalls deep 
poms to bury acs for psd OO where ‘ the very leaves of the trees 
were like so many ears which earried all that was spoken to the king’s own 
cabinet, with a proud feeling of reconquered rights and conscious posses- 
sion of property, the men of Touraine shout aloud in conecvt the at 
strains of the ‘ Parisienne,’ and the sublime hymn of the Marsellaise.* 
Truly, as the pensioned Burke exclaimed, “ the age of chivalry is gone,” 
and with it the age of iron-fisted, grim and heart-rending oppression. Its 
ominous emblem, the fleur-de-lis, is everywhere erased ;+ its white flag has: 
disappeared ; its lilies are faded; the charm, the grace which by depriving 
vice of half its grossness, rendered it, in the sight of some persons, interest- 
ing if not harmless, are being again chased from social life, and “ when 
the summer fades into autumn,.and moonlight nights are long and beeome 
unsafe” you will on this altered spot no longer “ see-a cluster of ten, ay, 
of twenty human beings hanging like acorns on that old doddered oak. 
All that remains of the Chateau of Plessis above ground, has been eon- 
verted into a residence for its present owner, and the donjon keep, which, 
as Scott says “ rose like a black Ethiopian giant into the air” after having 
been partly demolished, has been raised again of taperer dimensions, and is 
now used as a manufactory for what we call in England “ patent shot !”: 
Some of the dungeons have not Pp been filled up, but they are in a dila- 
pidated and dangerous state, and from the roof baving in aans fallen in, 
it would be difficult if not impossible to aseertain the existence of the sub- 
terraneous passage, which is said, with no great degree of probability, to 
have communicated between the castle of Plessis and the no less notorious 
Abbey of Marmontier on the opposite bank of the Loire. It was at Plessis- 
les-Tours, where the reconciliation took place between Henry the Third of 
Franee, and the King of Navarre, afterwards Henry the Fourth, on the 
13th of April, 1589 ; but its most terrific celebrity was then passed, as to 
practical operation, though it long after continued to frown on the country 
around, and down to the revelution of 1789, to remind an oppressed people 
of the treachery, cruelty and superstition so admirably described by Scott. 
Neither are these yet forgotten in its neighbourhood, where amongst other 
traits of his detestable character, Louis XI is described as wearing the 
leaden images in his hat, as founding in one of his moments of compunction 
the Convent of Minimés, afterwards transferred to Tours; his commanding 
a priest whom he had ordered to entreat for the favour of St. — 
to omit the two last words of his prayer which concluded with a supplica- 
tion for the king’s welfare, both in body and soul, saying it was “ not pru- 
dent to importune the blessed saint by too many requests at once;” and 
above all, the solemn farce, which this compound of hypocrisy, cruelty, 
cowardice, shrewdness and superstition, caused to be enacted, when in his 
last malady he obtained a bull from the Pope to bring to his aid at Plessy 
the Saint Ampoule from Marmontier! Though delivered from this local 
scourge, the residence of Louis XI amongst them, the lives and properties 
of the men of Touraine continued. however, for ages after, in common with 
those of their countrymen throughout France, to be the sport of regal, noble, 
and clerical oppressors, and the property of this part of their fine country, 
called, par excellence, the “ pal vs of France,” to be monopolized by the 





* The writer of this article in the early part of the spring of 1831, saw nearly 
one hundred men and boys at work in line, cultivating their own plots of land 
near the Park Wall of Plessy, singing, and occasionally shouting in unison “ la 


Parisienne.” 


+ Even on the half-leagne granite stones, this hated emblem is defaced. 
+ Quentin Durward, Vol. i. p. 39. 
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crown, the aristocracy and the church.* The celebrated John Locke, im 
his account of his travels through this portion of France, in the year 
1676, describes the state of the peasantry at this time as most wretched, 
and the general insecurity so great that one might almost imagine hin: 
describing the situation to which similar misrule and injustice have re-. 
— our sister a when he oe we met some travellers, few 
with boots; many with cloaks, especial le; none without pistols, 
even those that rode into the fields to see pA on arbalbeger As must sooner 
or later be everywhere the case, under the providence of a righteous 
ruler of the universe, the day of retribution at length came. Govern-. 
ment would not reform itself, and as the great Lord Chatham said of 
that of the parliament of this country, it was “ reformed from without 
with a vengeance.” The nation resumed its property in Church and State, 
and these, together with the forfeited estates of some of the emigrant 
nobles, and other traitors to their country, were sold out in small allot- 
ments, at low prices, payable by easy instalments, so that a vast num- 
ber of individuals became the apracene of landed property. A dis 
sition to question these acquired rights however being manifested un 
the restored Bourbons, a law confirmatory of the original purchase was 
passed, which, with the laws of inheritance as they at present exist, in 
addition to length of possession, constitute altogether a title which will 
never be invaded as long as the millions of the French Proprictaires 
retain the names, the characters, and the qualities of Freeman. 
Swansea. M. 


Dublin, Feb. 15, 1833. 

Sir,—Believing that to a person interested in the welfare of Ireland, and 
whose situation may give him an opportunity of contributing to her welfare, 
nothing could be more acceptable than the information or views of unpre- 
judiced observers, I am induced, by the spirit of independence evinced in 
the Parliamentary Review, to offer my humble opinion on some of the sub- 
jects on which it treats, and others which are likely to come before it. It was 
gratifying to me, in the first place, to see the Parliamentary Review supe- 
rior to the meanness of party politics, advocating the propriety of placing 
that person in the Speaker's chair, whose experience so well qualified him to 
understand its duties, and whose conduct, unbiassed by party feeling, ex- 
tended, with impartial justice, its reproofs and its courtesy to all. He 
in almost all my political views to those of the right honorable gentleman, 
I, notwithstanding, deprecate that reckless spirit of opposition which would 
add 40001. per annum to the burdens of the country, for the gratification of, 
I may almost term it, personal hostility, and place in the chair perhaps a 
very inadequate substitute for Mr, Manners Sutton. But while I thuscon- 
gratulate the House on their choice, I cannot but think that the salary of 
the Speaker might with propriety he greatly reduced; the value of money 
now is much greater than thirty years since; and the salaries of all public 
officers should be proportioned to its increased value. 

With respect to the principal subjects of discussion involved in that of the 
Address, the Union between Great Britain and Ireland, I do not believe any 
man, really in favor of British connection, would wish to see that union dis- 
solved. On the contrary, I am convinced that there is a party in Ireland 
whose objects in agitating the question are ulterior; whose desire it is to 





* In a letter written in 1619, by the Cardinal di Bentivoglio to the Duke of 
Montéléon, Ambassador from Louis XII{ to the Court of Spain, he says “ Reve- 
nons a la Ville de Tours, Ace pays délicieux. C’est véritablement lui qu’on 
pourait appeler l’Arcadie de la France, excepté qu’il lui manque un Sanazac 
francais, pour la chanter. Mais s'il u’a pas le nom d’Arcadie, il a du moins 
mérité celui de Jardin de la France.” 

+ Lord King’s Life and Correspondence of Locke, Vol. 1, p. 122. 
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subvert every principle of moral and social order, and found on their ruins 
the most terrific despotism, that of the many influenced by the few. 

While such is my conviction, and while I am decided that the present 
powers entrusted to the executive in support of the laws are wholly inade- 
quate to that end, or to meet the organized opposition determinedly hostile 
to all law and to all order, I do as firmly assert that no powers extended 
to the Irish government will prove efficient, until every just cause of com-~ 
plaint be removed ; so as to unite every worthy and loyal man in opposi- 
sition to the system of terror and outrage already in activity here, and not, 
as now, keep a large portion of the rma! neutralized by the exist- 
ence of wrongs, under the name of law, as abhorrent to justice as those 
which outrage all law. There is, however, much pith in the observation of 
the Hon. Member for Dublin University, that when a house is on fire, the 
first consideration should be how to extinguish it, and such is the question 
now to be resolved with respect to Ireland. 

The question which should next follow is, that of “ Tithes,” of this I 
cannot for a moment hesitate to say, they must be utterly extinguished : no 
half measures will do ;—commutation, composition, will never be satisfac- 
tory—their extinction is almost universally called for, and assuredly it 
must sooner or later he responded to. 

The next subject of paramount importance appears to me to be that of 
“ Poor Laws.” Iam aware of the many objections urged to their intro- 
duction ; I admit to them their full weight; yet so overwhelming are the 
arguments in favor of poor laws, that the objections sink into insignifi- 
cance, and leave the public mind labouring under the feeling of their irre- 
sistible necessity. 

These are subjects which exclusively refer to Ireland. Of those which 
affect her in common with Great Britain, are the following :—* The East 
India Monopoly,’—* The Corn Laws,”—* The Taxes on Poverty, on In- 
dustry, and on Reowledge.” 

With respect to the character of our “ Taxes,” it would be a matter of 
the highest importance, if a graduated property tax were to be substituted 
in lieu of all Sti taxes which now press on poverty, on industry, and 
on knowledge; and so far from seeing any great difficulty, much less im- 
practicability, in the substitute, it appears to me calculated to obviate 
many, and to offer the means of reducing the collection of revenue to the 
simplest and least expensive form ! 

All permanent monopolies are essentially baneful, and, therefore, in their 
very establishment, their intention should be contemplated, the utility of their 
character being temporary in its nature. 

Of all trade, that in Corn, or other necessaries of life, should be free. 
Providence seems to intimate as much, by the variety of abundance or 
deficiency with which he visits the several nations of the world—while 
one is visited with scarcity, others abound; our absurd policy converts 
fecundity into famine, and abundance itself into a curse. There are 
those who would deem a free trade in Corn the ruin of Ireland : I entirely 
dissent from their views. She is an agricultural country. She ought to be 
a manufacturing one also; and were she a manufacturing one, she would 
be more an agricultural one than she now is. Factories are markets 
brought home to the Trish agriculturist’s door. 

J have lately been surveying the tremendous water-power of some of her 
nobjest rivers running to waste. Were even these exhausted, they would 
make it a profitable concern, whieh it can scarcely now be, to work be coal 
mines, by bringing the purchasers home to the mouth of their pits. 


R. T. H. 
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